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Editorial. 


XAMINATIONS of witnesses and persons sus- 
pected of crime are now in all civilized coun- 
tries conducted without application of torture, 
at least this is the meaning of the laws by which 
torture was abolished. About the actual prac- 

tice of examiners we are in doubt. In the case of the 
Chinaman who is reported as having been a witness 
of part of the tragedy in which Miss Sigel lost her life, 
if the reporters of the daily press may be trusted, mental 
tortures of the most extreme kind were applied to him. 
He went through a “‘grilling’’ and the tortures of the 
third degree until after forty-eight hours he was ex- 
hausted and allowed to sleep. Now is this all fiction? 
We are happy to read that the assistant district attorney 
was “emphatic in denying that Chung Sin was put 
under the screws, or that he was in any way threatened 
or intimidated by the district attorney’s office.’”’ How 
about the police? Have they been equally conserva- 
tive in their treatment of the witness? In England a 
suspected prisoner arrested is warned that whatever 
he says may be used against him. 


Fd 


We made some remarks about the Catholic opposition 
in England to the coronation oath which it is proposed 
to modify. ‘To these the Boston P2lot, which is now 
owned by the Archbishop and commended to all good 
Catholics by the Holy Father at Rome, makes the fol- 
lowing very proper reply: ‘‘ The Christvan Register thinks 
that the demand for a change in the coronation oath 
taken by English sovereigns comes with bad grace from 
Roman Catholics, but is evidently mistaken as to the 
point at issue. What the Catholics object to in the 
coronation oath is the insulting language in reference to 
cherished Catholic beliefs, which each English ruler has 
to take on his accession to the throne, and not to the 
fact of swearing allegiance to the Protestant religion.’ 


ad 


THE most reasonable explanation of the wearing of 
the plumes of the white heron is that the ladies who 
wear these aigrettes do not read the frequent protests of 
bird lovers who have exposed the cruelties of the bird 
hunters. There lie before us the photographs of the nests 
of the plumed egret showing not only the mother bird 
dead and stripped of her plumes, but also the young birds 
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in various stages of starvation. The plumes are only to be 
had at the time when the mother bird is caring for her 
young upon the nest. Before that the plumes do not 
appear, and after that they are too ragged for use. No 
woman with a tender heart could see these pictures and 
imagine the suffering of thousands of helpless birds, and 
then consider the most delicate plume taken at such 
cost a fitting adornment of womanhood. 


ed 


IF it be true that Dr. Aked, the minister of the Baptist 
Church in New York which Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
attends, has said, as reported, that Mr, Rockefeller ap- 
proves the liberality of the administration which allows 
Prof. Foster with all his heresies to be a member of the 
faculty of Chicago University, for some of our religious 
contemporaries his name will have a new ‘‘taint’’ far 
exceeding in offensiveness that which was connected 
with the smell of Standard oil. A lady of our acquaint- 
ance, whose husband had been guilty of the various 
debaucheries that go with drunkenness, said after his 
reform and his death, “One thing I have to be thankful 
for: with all his wrong-doing Tom was never a radical 
in religion.” ‘The taint of heresy is far worse than any 
other form of unrighteousness. 


ed 


Dr. W. H. Van Allen of Boston is a cultivated gentle- 
man who, in his ordinary intercourse with people of the 
world, is a genial companion; but, when he speaks as a 
priest of what he calls the Catholic Church, he draws 
the lines with rigor and vigor. In his definitions and 
descriptions of what constitutes the ideal churchman- 
ship he scarcely leaves room in the Apostolic Church 
for some members of his own communion like Canon 
Henson, for instance. Of those who are unable to ac- 
cept the Trinity and Jesus Christ as the second person 
thereof, he speaks with great plainness. He says: 
“What think ye of Christ? That is the centre. What 
do you think of those who have broken away from the 
doctrine of the Incarnation? They are dead. No one 
has the promise of eternal life but those in the Apostolic 
Church. Cardinal Newman said that the Anglican 
Church will draw all the Protestant Churches which 
acknowledge Christ as God, and that all the others will 
disintegrate.” 

rd 


WE quote what purports to be an accurate report of 
a statement made by Dr. Charles W. Eliot in an ad- 
dress to the graduates of the Harvard Medical School: 
‘‘Another battle which must be waged by the medical 
profession is the combat for a new understanding of the 
old superstitions. The public must be convinced that 
physical ailments are not to be wafted away by super- 
natural influences nor by magic or assumption of their 
unreality, but by a careful observance and gradual 
understanding of the causes and effects of disease in 
the body. It is for the medical profession to give warn- 
ing to the whole community against the new supersti- 
tions. How threatening this new foe is to the progress 
toward the treatment of public health and the preven- 
tion of disease has just been illustrated in Wisconsin. 
There a measure which seemed sure of passing the legis- 
lature, as it was designed for the protection of school 
children against disease, was defeated through the in- 
fluence of advocates of the doctrine that there is no 
such thing as disease.”’ 

se 


By making Prof. Foster an outcast member of the 
Baptist Ministers’ Association in Chicago, the men who 
voted against him have not made him an outlaw, but 
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they pronounced a sentence of outlawry upon themselves. 
Whatever else Baptists have been in New England and 
the United States, they have boasted of being advo- 
cates and heralds of civil and religious liberty. They 
have therefore no creed binding on all their churches; 
they have no official standard to which they can bring 
Prof. Foster to trial; they have, since the days of Roger 
Williams, prided themselves as being superior to the 
Puritans who drove him into exile, and so led to the 
founding of Brown University and the Baptist churches 
of Rhode Island. We knew, in the middle of the last 
century, a Baptist church that was dropped from an 


_association because the minister preached heresy and the 


church fellowshipped it. ‘Twenty-five years later we 


happened to be in the town when an emissary came 


from the association asking the church to return to its 
fellowship. The reply was, ‘‘We have got along very 
well without you for a quarter of a century, and are 
perfectly able to go alone.” 


Independence Day. 


The sentiment and tradition which lie behind the 
various celebrations of Independence Day have greatly 
changed in the last fifty years. Old men can remember 
when the veterans of the Revolutionary War came out 
and with drum and fife paraded the street, while the 
hearts of all onlookers swelled within them as they re- 
called the heroic memories of the time that tried men’s 
souls. Associated with the idea of heroism and self- 
sacrifice in the offering which these men had made of 
themselves for the salvation of their country were vivid 
memories of the hatred which their fathers and mothers 
bore for the British ‘“‘Red Coats,’ and the still more 
animated emotions with which they regarded the Hes- 
sians who had been bought with British gold and sent 
to our shores for the extirpation of patriots. 

No rhetoric could be too florid and no denunciation of 
our British foes too animated to suit the occasion. The 
boast of Gen. Stark at the battle of Bennington was often 
recalled and was a favorite with the fiery orators who 
roused their youthful auditors by the repetition of his 
battle cry, ‘“They’re ours to-night, or Molly Stark’s a 
widow.” 

The traditional prejudice against the Britisher remains 
in many American minds, but it is entirely separated 
now in thought from our relations with our English 
friends across the sea, who are held in high esteem and 
cherished as near of kin and looked upon with prophetic 
instinct as soon to be not only our allies in war and peace, 
but as part of one great commonwealth in which all 
English-speaking people, Anglo-Saxon and Celt, will be 
united. 

The Irish question is the only one that strikes a jarring 
note in the harmony, and this is for the most part an 
anachronism. If war between England and Germany 
should break out, a few companies. of Irishmen might 
possibly be found fighting under the Prussian eagle, but 
not for long. If Germany should make Ireland a naval 
station and a rendezvous for its army, it would not be long 
before Irish blood would be up against the German in- 
vader and the Irish ready to make common cause with 
those of nearer kin across the Irish Channel. 

In our Fourth of July celebrations at home and abroad, 
the war note is seldom struck, and the occasion is not 
often used to educate people to militarism and to excite 
in them the lust of battle. We celebrate, rather, the birth 
of a nation. Dean Stanley, visiting this country, found 
in Salem, Mass., and elsewhere, what to him were most 
interesting occasions; something he said that was im- 
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possible in England,—the definite date of settlement and 
origin of a town or city to be celebrated with annals 
and chronicles accurately setting forth the beginnings 
of things in our country. In Europe, he said, these 
things were lost in the midst of antiquity: no town or 
city could tell when it began or just who were the an- 
cestors and founders. It is this definiteness of our his- 
tory, our declaration of independence, and the progress 
of our growth from the small beginning of the thirteen 
colonies to our present commanding position among the 
nations which gives zest and meaning to our Indepen- 
dence Day. Less and less will it be used, as the genera- 
tions pass, as a celebration of international hatred and 
prejudice, of war with its alternations of defeat and vic- 
tory. Already we begin to take note of the heroic ele- 
ments in those of our own kin who came across the sea 
to assault the institutions which our fathers had founded; 
and already we find that in Great Britain the demented 
king who brought on the War of the Revolution and his 
besotted advisers are held in contempt, even more pro- 
nounced than that which we express for them, because 
their personality comes nearer to the men and women of 
England and suggests their own national quarrels of 
which the memory still abides. 

The day is an occasion of which patriots of the highest 
order ought more and more to take advantage. While we 
shout and sing the praises of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, we ought also to sing a new song in the name of 
international justice and universal peace. We ought 
to use the occasion to turn the thoughts of men to that 
larger patriotism which recognizes the world as our home 
and all its inhabitants as our brethren. One of our 
friends, with a right thought, but a wrong epithet, re- 
cently spoke of patriotism as a waning virtue. What 
he meant would have been better expressed if he had 
spoken of it as an expanding virtue, which, according to 
the law of evolution, begins with the love of home, the 
love of clan, the love of tribe, and so rises to the love of 
country, and then, embracing other tribes and nations, 
becomes a universal sentiment glorified at last and losing 
itself in light as the love of humanity. 


Ideals of Statesmanship. 


In the following reflections our look is towards the 
people, not their Congress. 

It was accounted an unfortunate slip in Gen. Han- 
cock when he spoke of the tariff as a ‘‘local issue.”’ 
Partisans, taking it up, easily made it appear that the 
accomplished soldier lacked the equipment of a states- 
man. Yet was the language true as far as it went. 
The tariff is a local issue differing in detail according to 
the locality. In response to a new tariff measure it is 
disheartening to see how the local obscures the general 
welfare. The local interest seems a relatively small one, 
but it is so near the eye that next to nothing can be 
seen beyond it. California, for instance, is not destitute 
of national sentiment; but, propose a tariff schedule not 
favorable to prunes and oranges, and at once it is San 
José and Riverside against the nation. Maine would 
be pleased to see all interests prosper, but too especially 
paper pulp. Pennsylvania will patriotically smile on a 
scientific tariff after coal and iron have been cared for. 
Thus, through a wide circuit of affairs, the local blinds 
to the larger. From all our States we send men to Wash- 
ington to legislate—for the nation; yet in dealing with 
the tariff they are hardly more than attorneys for their 
particular section. And thus, let us sadly admit, they 
bear the part that is expected of them. They would in- 
voke the frown of their constituents if they did other- 
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wise. In their localism against nationalism they repre- 
sent us only too faithfully. Now tariff legislation is not 
in our special field: our province is the ethics that should 
rule tariffs and many other things besides. Political 
morality takes no exclusive charge of oranges or pig- 
iron: it is large with the largeness of national welfare. 
Let all interests be given hearing, but in order that 
national interests may be promoted. On other principle 
than this tariff-making must be a conflict of localisms, 
predatory and perilous. It may be wise, it may be right, 
to sacrifice a section to the nation: there is something 
bodeful in the look when a section holds up the nation. 

Of course we use the tariff as a literary convenience to 
illustrate a principle of manifold application. It is 
patriotism of the broad view, just that, which we wish to 
enjoin. It occurs to us also that there is a patriotism of 
the long view which it is time to make more prominent. 
Generations come and go, but the nation abides. Pos- 
terity, as well as our contemporaries, have interest in our 
politics. We boast our material achievement: is it not 
possible that our descendants may see in it the squander- 
ing of their patrimony? Iron and copper, so important 
to us, will be important also to them. Forests and 
rivers, to which we are giving so little concern, may, for 
that reason, be matters of serious concern to them. 
The wise nation, like the wise father, will conserve, not 
squander, the patrimony of its children. We want our 
country to continue great and powerful. A hundred years 
hence the most powerful nation is likely to be, not the one 
of broadest territory or largest population, but of most 
iron and coal. ‘Thus far of things material, but there 
are things immaterial that are much more important. 
Our children will want a noble history to inspire them, 
noble precedents to guide them. Few things carry 
surer peril than the dazzling triumphs of ignoble ex- 
pediencies. ‘‘Let us take courage,”’ said a patriot, “our 
grandchildren will be ashamed of us.’’ If we could 
count upon that, if for our cupidities and aggressions 
we could be sure our grandchildren would experience a 
saving shame, we might indeed take courage. But 
national deeds, when dubious in their essence, are likely 
to be specious in their look, and are quite as apt to be 
accepted for standards as repudiated for dishonors. 
An eminent Massachusetts lawyer wrote not long ago 
of the Mexican War as an event which patriotic Ameri- 
cans do not like to remember. Yet in his own day it 
has beén appealed to as precedent, and that in no feeble 
tones. Legislation with eye only to the present may 
stop with the utilities, but legislation with eye to the 
future needs the categorical imperative for its guidance. 
It will be well for our children when our political measures 
are judged, not ‘alone by the advantages that may accrue 
from them, but by the justice and high honor that shine 
through them. 

In yet another direction we may well cultivate the 
larger view and the nobler feeling. Cato closed his 
speeches with Delenda est Carthago; and that the 
spirit of Cato, though meliorated, is still with us, our 
Congress and our newspapers witness plainly enough. 
We do not now indeed regard a neighboring state as an 
enemy to be watched: at last there has dawned upon us 
the conception of a common weal of nations which it is 
wisdom to promote. Yet how many of our statesmen 
would deem it politically wise to oppose a measure 
favorable to ourselves from consideration of another 
nation’s welfare? Few, very few. So we dream our 
dream of a yet better day when a statesman, standing 
in our Senate, shall voice the American people by saying, 
This measure were doubtless well for ourselves, it would 
add to our wealth and power. It would, however, be 
injurious to Mexico; Canada would suffer from it; 
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Spain and Brazil would be hurt byit; therefore, true to 
the comity of nations which civilization has at last 
attained to, we can have none of it. This is certainly 
ideal; but the ideal in its far reaches may be most practi- 
cal, and we cherish the conviction that, were we to in- 
crease our army beyond Germany’s and our navy beyond 
England’s, we should not thus attain such security for 
our honor and our peace as such a spirit would assure to 
us. 


Current Topics, 


THE second phase of the task of revising the Dingley 
tariff law was completed at the beginning of the present 
legislative week, when the Senate terminated its dis- 
cussion of the schedules in Committee of the Whole, and 
the corporation tax amendment became the order of 
the day. A review of the modifications of the House 
Bill by the Senate shows an unmistakable tendency 
toward revision upward. Senator Aldrich, who is in 
charge of tariff legislation in the Senate, as chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, has been the target for 
vehement attacks throughout the discussion. He has 
been charged openly, both in the chamber and in the 
columns of a large and influential section of the press, 
with defeating the will of the people and nullifying the 
pledges of his party, in order to meet the demand of 
manufacturers for a substantial degree of protection 
from foreign competition. An underlying sentiment in 
the volume of hostile criticism, however, has been the 

general desire for an early enactment of a new tariff law. 


Fd 


THe determination of the State Department not to 
permit the exclusion of American bankers from a share 
of the Chinese loan of $27,500,000, for the construction 
of the Sze-Chuen Hankow Railway was indicated afresh 
last week by the submission to Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, of a compromise plan to secure the rights 
of Americans under the convention of 1904, whereby 
the Chinese government bound itself to admit American 
capital to the enterprise. In response to British, German, 
and French representations, the administration at Wash- 
ington has offered to abandon its intention to protest to 
China against the conditions of the loan in its present 
form in which American participation is not recognized, 
on condition that 20 per cent. of the loan be awarded to 
American citizens. To this modified proposal of the 
American government, the three Huropean powers in- 
terested in the transaction have not yet given their 
assent; but it is highly probable that they will ultimately 
withdraw their opposition to American participation. 


ad 


THE complete exclusion of foreign vessels from the 
Canadian coastwise trade, under the Dominion law of 
1908, becomes effective at the beginning of this month. 
The embargo, which became operative on January 1 of 
this year, was suspended by administrative act in its 
application to vessels of a tonnage exceeding 1,500. 
The compromise was found necessary because the Do- 
minion government discovered that not enough British 
ships of the required tonnage were available to meet 
the requirements of the coastwise trade of Canada. The 
exemption terminated on July 1. ‘The chief sufferers 
by the attempt to build up the waning Canadian marine 
by legislative measures will be the Norwegians, who in 
the past decade had built up an enormous maritime 
trade between Canadian ports. Under the regulation 
now in full force foreign vessels will have to accept 
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British registry or withdraw from the Canadian coast- 
wise trade. The exclusion affects Germany, Italy, and 
Japan among other nations. 


ed 


Tue withdrawal of Chancellor von Biilow from office 
in the immediate future was foreshadowed by the de- 
cisive defeat by the Reichstag, on June 24, of the govern- 
ment’s proposal for the extension of the inheritance tax 
to direct descendants. The project was one of a series 
to which the chancellor had pledged himself in an en- 
deavor to meet the growing deficiency in imperial finances. 
The attitude of the Reichstag brought into sharp relief 
its lack of sympathy with Prince von Biilow. After 
the vote had been announced the chancellor communi- 
cated to the kaiser his desire to be relieved from office, 
but delayed his actual resignation, at the earnest wish 
of the kaiser, until the pending revenue measures shall 
have been acted upon. In addition to the defeat of the 
inheritance tax the divergence. of opinion between the 
Reichstag andthe representative of the sovereign is 
indicated by the passage of a bill imposing a tax upon 
quotations which Prince von Biilow had vigorously 
opposed, with the sanction of Wilhelm IT. 


od 


A COMPREHENSIVE plan for an imperial navy was out- 
lined by Lord Charles Beresford, the inveterate foe of 
Sir Charles Fisher, first lord of the Admiralty, in an ad- 
dress in London on June 26. Beresford proposed that 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
each establish a naval armament as an adjunct to the 
navy of Great Britain, of which it would become an 
integral part in time of war. By this expedient, Ad- 
miral Beresford argued, each of the five nations that 
constitute the empire will become a co-operative naval 
power, administratively distinct in time of peace, yet 
all forming parts of an organized whole when events 
should impose upon Great Britain the duty of defending 
the integrity of the empire from foreign attack. The 
discord that obtains among British naval authorities 
was manifested by Lord Beresford, who took the occasion 
of his plea for a united imperial maritime force for de- 
fence, to announce that there is no board of strategy in 
existence under the administration of his rival, Sir 
Charles Fisher, as first lord of the Admiralty. 


ed 


THE vigorous opposition of ‘‘the City,” as the Wall 
Street of London is called, to the fiscal plans outlined 
by the Asquith government was put in concrete form, on 
June 23d, by a great meeting under the presidency of 
Lord Rothschild, the dean of London finance, who de- 
nounced the land clauses of the bill brought by the 
chancellor of the exchequer as a step toward the estab- 
lishment of socialism and collectivism. The meeting, 
in a memorial addressed to the prime minister, declared 
that the ‘“‘main proposals of the budget weaken security 
in all private property, discourage enterprise and thrift, 
and would prove seriously injurious to the commerce 
and industry of the country.’ ‘The protestants, who 
comprised the bulk of the bankers and financiers of 
London, deplored the proposed revenue measures as 
subversive of British traditions and destructive of the 
system upon which the structures of British finance and 
industry at home and abroad are based. 


sw 


WuiLe Great Britain is struggling with the problem 
of the “‘two-power”’ standard of naval maintenance, 
France, by the report of a parliamentary commission, 
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is placed face to face with the apparent fact that the 
navy on which French taxpayers have expended $700,- 
000,000.in the past decade is little better than worthless 
—if the findings of the commission are to be accepted on 
their face value. The commission finds grave defects of 
equipment, of construction, and of supply which, in the 
opinion of its members, would put the naval establish- 
ment to all intents and purposes out of service after an 
engagement of six hours with a commensurate force. 
The report is a rare document even in these days of pub- 
licity, in that it lays bare to the observation of all rivals 
the secret weaknesses of the defences which the republic 
has built up to guard its coasts from invasion, and lays 
them bare with an astonishing lack of reserve and com- 
pleteness of detail that have caused an international 
sensation. 
wt 


AN interesting civil problem in France is indicated by 
the visible stiffening of the attitude of the Catholic clergy 
toward the operations of the law of separation. Cardinal 
Andrieu of Bordeaux recently defied the order of a court 
to appear before it and explain his breach of the law 
of the republic. Mgr. Gieure, bishop of Bayonne, a few 
days later employed the weapon of excommunication 
against purchasers of church properties forfeited by 
violation of the law. ‘The State, confronted with these 
and similar acts of open defiance, is preparing to fight 
the issue over again,—this time not in parliament, but 
in the courts,—and all signs point to fresh disturbances 
here and there, under the agitation of the malcontents 
who constitute the belligerent minority in the republic. 
But that these sporadic annoyances will result in non- 
enforcement of the law does not appear at all likely. 


_ Brevities. 


It is said that an epidemic of suicide in a western town 
was stopped by preventing the publication of reports 
of cases as they occurred. 


Happy is the business man who can take a vacation of 
one or two hours every day, and in some worthy avoca- 
tion forget the cares and responsibilities of his daily toil. 


The public schools of the United States are not perfect, 
and in many respects they have failed; but they have 
raised intelligence to a common level unknown in the 
rural districts of England. 


The fifth one of the old guard to resign from Harvard 
University, because he has reached the age limit, is 
Frederick W. Putnam, occupying the chair of American 
Archeology and Ethnology. 


» The desertion of the synagogue by so many Hebrews 
in the city of New York threatens the prosperity of 
Judaism, but also, with the lessening control of religion, 
it is a menace to the morals of Jewish society in that 
city. 


When Jones Very submitted a poem to Emerson, 
some changes were suggested which Very objected to, 
on the ground that the poem was inspired by the Holy 
Spirit. ‘Yes,’ said Emerson, “but the Holy Ghost 
never uses bad grammar.’’ 


Before one can properly reject the conclusions of 
the critics who assert the composite character of the 
Pentateuch, he must be willing for an hour or two at 
east to take the point of view of a critic willing to study 
the facts without reference to theories of inspiration. 
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In England in different churches schemes are on foot 
to equalize the salaries of ministers. Why would it 
not be right and just to provide that every minister 
of certain qualifications and proved ability should have 
not less than a salary adequate for support, whether 
his lot was cast with a large church or a small one? 


People who ought to know better continue to attrib- 
ute to Dr. Charles W. Eliot statements in regard to 
marriages among people of different nationalities which 
he never made. ‘The hope of America lies in the ming- 
ling at some time of all these diverse European strains, 
Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Gentile, in one homo- 
geneous nationality. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Mr. Douthit and Lithia Springs. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

As a warm personal friend of Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, 
I regret exceedingly the publication of a pamphlet 
just issued by another warm personal friend, Mr. George 
Chafee, who, probably because of insufficient informa- 
tion, has either misstated or misinterpreted many of 
the facts. 

First. The resolution passed at the National Con- 
ference in 1874 came at the end of a long and enthusi- 
astic missionary meeting held Thursday evening, where 
both Rev. Thomas L,. Eliot of Portland, Ore., and Mr. 
Douthit had been speaking, and was as follows :— 

“Resolved, That we give to Brothers Eliot and Douthit 
our hearty sympathy and God-speed in their arduous 
labors in difficult places of our work, and that we promise 
them sustenance and sympathy forever.” 

This resolution referred to the general missionary 
work in which these gentlemen were engaged, and had 
no reference whatever to the Lithia Springs Chautauqua, 
not in existence until many years after. ‘To the spirit 
of this resolution the Unitarian body has always been 
faithful. 

Second. Conversant as I am with all the facts in 
connection with the deeding to the American Unitarian 
Association of the two hundred acres of land, I have 
no hesitation in saying that there is no ground whatever 
for criticism of the Association, but, on the contrary, 
what was done was clearly in Mr. Douthit’s interest, 
and it would be a grave mistake, still in his interest, 
for the Association, for the present at least, to reconvey 
this property. 

I wish enough of our people who can afford to do so 
would contribute sufficient money to enable Mr. Douthit 
to carry on the work so dear to his heart, but it cannot 
and should not be raised on the ground that the American 
Unitarian Association or the denomination has broken 
faith with the grand old man. xEO. H. Euuis. 


The Historic Episcopate,. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Your contributor in last week’s issue of the Register, 
in commenting upon one of the chief subjects discussed 
at a “Congress’’ recently held by the Episcopal Church 
in Boston, seems to belittle the attitude of that body 
in its efforts towards the organic unity of Christendom. 
I have no desire to enter the field of controversy on this 
subject, as the facts bearing upon the difference of 
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denominational worship, doctrine, and government can 
easily be learned by any one who believes that organic 
unity is desirable, and that a thorough knowledge of 
the facts in the case is a most important factor in the 
labors for unity. 

The subject of liturgical worship may be dismissed 
with the attention directed toward the overwhelming 
popularity of such worship. I have only to mention 
the names of Rev. Dr. Clarke, the eminent Methodist 
divine and Bible commentator; Rev. C. W. Shields 
and Rev. Dr. Hopkins, both Presbyterians, and Rev. 
T. K. Beecher, a Congregationalist, all men of recognized 
authority in their respective churches, to show how 
deeply and widely felt is the desire to dignify and beau- 
tify divine worship by liturgical form. The wide-spread 
usage of liturgical forms among the Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, and Methodists in recent years has plainly cor- 
roborated the opinions of these eminent leaders. Your 
contributor “balks”? somewhat graciously at the term 
‘Historic Episcopate,’’ and seems to ask what that 
term means. It is hardly necessary to refer him to a 
course of study in church history and polity, notably 
the Apostolic Constitution and Canons and the “ Didache,”’ 
to find his answer. It means briefly that the primitive 
church was governed by bishops (there being two other 
orders of the ministry, priests, and deacons), and that 
there has never been a time when the office of bishop 
has been discarded. For fifteen centuries the church 
in every land was governed by bishops, and to-day 
nine-tenths of all Christians in the world are affiliated 
with churches which are under the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the ‘“‘ Historic Episcopate.”’ 

I have only to cite the case of Dr. Coke of the Metho- 
dist Church, who, after he had assumed the title of bishop, 
begged Bishop White and Bishop Seabury of the E/pisco- 
pal Church to make him a “‘real’’ bishop, and, failing in 
this, made a fruitless visit to the Bishop of London for 
the same purpose, to show that at the very beginning 
of the Methodist Church in this country there was some 
evidence of a special importance attached to the Historic 
Episcopate from outside the Episcopal Church. 

More recent evidences are the acts of conformity by 
93 ministers of other churches who entered holy orders 
in the Episcopal Church during 1908, 12 of whom were 
Baptists, 13 Congregationalists, 19 Presbyterians, 28 
Methodists, and 8 Roman Catholics, besides 36 others 
whose applications were pending at the beginning of 
the present year. 

The ‘“‘orders’’ of the Baptists also in this country not 
only lack the Historic Episcopate, but, while insisting 
on the validity of their “‘orders,’’ on the ground of bap- 
tism by immersion, they glory in the fact that their 
ministerial authority is derived from Roger Williams, 
who was baptized by an unimmersed layman. ‘The 
Episcopal Church has never expressed itself author- 
itatively as to whether all other denominations of Chris- 
tians are “‘sects.”’ What it has said is that they have 
not the Historic Episcopate, and to throw away this 
precious heritage of Apostolic times, in order to further 
advance the interests of organic unity, would be to let 
down the bars to Christian Scientists, Dowieites, and all 
‘the 200 ““mushroom’’ denominations which have sprung 
up in these latter days, and surely no such recognition 
of the validity of ministerial orders could be possible 
so long as there are such words in the English language 
as “‘positive’’ and ‘‘negative,” “like” and “unlike.” 

I believe the Episcopal Church is sincere in its desire 
for organic unity, and that it is willing to enter into 
conference on the subject with certain denominations. 
And I believe it has nothing to lose and all to gain by 
insisting on the Historic Episcopate as one of the four 
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provisions under which any semblance of unity may 
ever hope to be established. ' 
CHARLES A. BEHRINGER. 


‘TRINITY CHURCH RECTORY, 
SWEDESBORO, N.Y. 


[An unusual number of Episcopal clergymen are just 
now reading the Chrisivan Register, and many of them 
are inclined to write “to the Editor” in criticism of 
something that appears in our columns. We intend to 
be hospitable, but we cannot afford to repeat too many 
times arguments which we and our fathers have long 
since considered and set aside as not valid and con- 
vincing. To do so would be to make our paper a mission- 
ary organ of the Protestant Episcopal Church or of 
the “Catholic”? Church in America.—Ep1ror.] 


An International Ague. 


—~ 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Can a student of history or of politics explain why 
the whole civilized world should just now be under a 
war scare? Is the brute force age so strongly in our 
instincts that it will have its recurrence at times, in 
Was the only 
way to stop duelling to let every one carry pistols and 
defy his neighbor? Was the only cure for slavery to 
take away all restrictions? Is the increase of standing 
armies and floating navies our only preventative against 
war? We have sent our navy around the world, as we 
boastfully assert, on a mission of peace. We are told 
reiteratingly that to insure peace we must be prepared 
for war. Goldwin Smith says to the contrary, that 
war preparation incites and leads to war,—to war and not 
to peace. 

What trend of events compelled the United States 
to join the degenerate governments of Furope in spend- 
ing more for war than for peace? Our Post-office costs 
$208,000,000 annually; -our Civil List, $175,000,000; 
and this, with $22,000,000 of interest, makes a total 
of $405,000,000. But for the Navy we are spending 
$108,000,000, for the Army $176,000,000, and for Pen- 
sions $183,000,000, making an annual total of $477,000,- 
ooo. Are we on a peace footing or on a war footing? 
Twenty-five years ago our annual appropriations for 
both Navy and Army were less than $60,000,000. ‘The 
total cost of the government at that time was less than 
we are now spending on preparations for war. 

This is the people’s money, a peaceful people, and, 
whether obtained indirectly by tariff or by direct tax- 
ation, it comes right out of our trenchers and off our 
backs. Two-thirds of Europe is kept in poverty and 
degeneration is fostered by the enormous amount in 
money and men withdrawn from production, while 
the latter must be fed at public expense. One-tenth 
as many beggars would cause a revolution, but the 
beggars are being made as surely as the soldiers. This 
state of affairs is possibly a providential method for 
waking the common people to an apprehension of their 
condition and their rights. In England and Wales 
alone there are very close to 1,000,000 persons regularly 
in receipt of poor law relief. 

This war business is just as real as if we had war, 
perpetual war, without relief of occasional disarmament; 
and the damage is nearly as great. It demoralizes our 
national sentiment, while it wastes our strength. Every 
dollar that our display of brute force takes it draws 
from our national development on peaceful lines. We 
are told that our resources will not allow us to take 
adequate steps for the preservation of our national 
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resources. We are hindered in every direction of 
human evolution. With Dr. Eliot we cannot help con- 
sidering the immense good that could be done with 
$470,000,000 each year in the way of civic or religious 
or educational improvement. As it is we are dependent 
for our chief steps of progress on trust magnates. 

There is an unreasoning frenzy in possession of civ- 
ilization. Dreadnoughts stand for cowardice. We lack 
faith in what we believe. It is a Hague Conference 
on one side, a sharpening of weapons on the other. 
It is impossible that with such contradiction of aim and 
purpose Europe can escape a fearful break-up at no 
distant date. Whether westward the star of empire 
takes its way is a fundamental law of nature, we shall 
soon learn. If it is, England and France must yield the 
banner of the world to the Aryans that press after them. 
Already several races have been pushed off the European 
continent. 

There is no need of the arbitrament of war. Inter- 
national law has become a power that covers all lands, 
and has made of the oceans a great republic. We have 
an international tribunal and an international Prize 
Court, with a fixed code,—a Supreme Court of the world. 
It has already arbitrated for the strongest as well as for 


the feeblest peoples, and has now before it cases that: 


affect the largest nations of the globe. ‘There are in 
existence not less than eighty arbitration treaties. 
With these conditions, Lord Eversley asks, why is it 
not possible ‘‘to devise some international arrangement, ”’ 
to impose a limit on armaments in time of peace? ‘The 
present condition of Europe is a menace to the world. 
Qur own navy does not fly the white flag of peace. 

Elihu Root has been entitled the Secretary of Peace, 
having brought together the peoples that quarrelled, 
and ameliorated the chronic jealousies of the smaller 
American nations. In honor of his labors of love Mr. 
Carnegie has endowed a Professorship of Peace in Ham- 
ilton College. The Swedish consul at Chicago has en- 
dowed a Chair of Peace in North-western University, 
the income of his endowment going to promote Chris- 
tian union among the nations. It must be remembered 
that Christianity came in with ‘Peace on Earth.” 
Our colleges lack the incentive to cultivate the spirit 
of the Golden Rule. America should baptize her whole 
school system with the desire to do right, and not simply 
to beat the world. 

Justice Brewer insists that a declaration of non- 
intercourse would be a more powerful force for preserv- 
ing peace than large navies and armies, and that it 
would be far more efficient than war itself in sustaining 
justice. His position is indorsed by other leading 
statesmen, both in this country and in Europe. ‘The 
removal of excessive tariff, says Lord Avebury, would 
have exactly the same influence; or, as Mr. McKinley 
expressed it, the “cessation of commercial warfare’’ 
would mean putting an end to a very large part of the 
irritation which causes military warfare. Patriotism 
is an inferior virtue, and our commercial affairs have 
become so interplexed that we are beginning to be 
able to see this. Philanthropy is a stage higher among 
the virtues; and it is on the basis of philanthropy that 
the future will establish our social relations. All wars 
are failures. It is only a question which nation suffers 
most. 

One Dreadnought begets another. ‘There is not on 
record in history a single instance where a big navy 
has prevented war. It becomes a threat that taxes the 
energies of rivals to out-challenge. It is a pity to waste 
such power. Will not some one touch a match and let 
us see? But in the full stretch of our own history the 
theory of Lycurgus has stood true, that the character 
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of a people is its best and only defence. Our Marathon 
race is run with huge crops, superior tools and tact, 
industrious men and women, with industrially trained 
senses. Not they who can shoot straightest, but those 
who can run the straightest furrows, are the strongest 
people. 

’ CuIntTon, N.Y. 


From Africa to Greece. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


le 
ARAB TUNIS. 


A friend once wrote: ‘‘For years you have lived within 
a day’s sail of the Arabian romance, and have not seen 
its immortal charm? Cairo is hackneyed and Bagdad is 
Europeanized; but Tunis remains the image of our early 
dreams, a living picture of the ‘Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments,’ with all its characteristics and its atmosphere 
unchanged by the lapse of time.’ It is a bit of the 
medieval world to which a large section of Paris has 
attached itself, but not penetrated its ancient walls. 

Electric trams rush by them; but the twilight seclusion 
of the old bazaars, the narrow lanes, the mosques where 
no dog of an infidel may dare to enter, remain as un- 
touched by the modern progress as if the hustling twen- 
tieth century were not existent. Silent, grave, bright- 
robed turbaned figures slowly move through the arched 
pathways, whose endless colonnades have come direct 
from the wreck of Punic and Roman Carthage. Still the 
solemn-eyed merchant sits cross-legged in his little 
booth between the gayly painted pillars, or lolls at length 
quietly chatting with a few friends, who have left their 
own business to drop in for a cup of Arab coffee and a 
whiff of tobacco. 

No one is in a hurry, no one raises his voice; and the 
stray European looks like a lost soul from some outside 
world of haste and ugliness who has wandered by mistake 
into a Mohammedan Paradise, where all is peace and 
calmness, and where the houris are properly veiled from 
sight, or shut away in perfumed courtyards unfrequented 
by baser man. 

Even the Jew has lived so long in this Arabian environ- 
ment he has lost his distinctive push, and, clothed in the 
same softly flowing robes, has acquired the dignity of the 
desert vastnesses. These are not far off from ‘Tunis, 
though the immediate surroundings of the city are, in 
April, one vast parterre of flowers and waving green. 

The serious, mild-eyed camel, slowly wandering through 
the endless maze of tortuous lanes, is the embodiment 
of the silent, weird encircling solitudes, toward which 
the trains run daily,—solitudes impressive, but not to 
be endured unless one’s nerves are firm and capable of 
resisting the searching sand blasts that sometimes invade 
even the wide boulevards of the new French city, and 
show the exasperated traveller the wise reason of the 
older Arabic construction. Then life is only endurable 
in the sheltered Arab streets, where the glare of African 
sunshine and the sweep of African winds are tempered 
to that shorn lamb, the stiffly clad European, whose 
billy-cock or top hat makes a poor protection from the 
fierce elements. 

There one learns also the raison d’étre of the white 
hooded burnous to be quickly wrapped around the 
figure, or, if need be, thrown across the face till the dust- 
cloud has passed by. 

All the Arab world is thus cloaked and hooded, and 
the effect of the dignified white robe reminds one of 
that more gracious past when the endless Roman and 
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Carthagenian columns built into every house in Arab 
Tunis once sheltered the togaed Punic or Roman gentle- 
man, as he paced those peristyled forums or columned 
villas, whose wonderful mosaic pavements now adorn the 
Museum of Antiquities established by the French govern- 
ment in the former summer palace of the bey. That 
modernized potentate, once the dreaded terror of the 
helpless merchantman, still keeps his ancient state, 
though he has discarded the beautiful robes of his fiery 
ancestors for a black frock coat and trousers, surmounted 
by a red Turkish fez, in which hybrid costume he may 
be still seen, arriving in his European landau, drawn by 
six weary-looking mules, when he comes to his town 
palace to sign the decrees prepared for him by the French 
Protectorate. He still presides over a tribunal like the 
court of Solomon, and may, after due form of law, order 
the heads of such of his own subjects as have been con- 
victed of crimes against each other preserved or parted 
with. Apart from this his power is limited to action 
on the “‘advice”’ of his protectors, and the golden thrones 
which adorn his palaces have become a mockery of 
unreal power. 

With the ugly French carpets and ormolu clocks be- 
stowed upon him by his admiring friends, Louis Philippe 
and Louis Napoleon, the power, as well as the beauty, 
of his ancestral halls vanished, when the flowing robe 
and the jewelled scimetar were replaced by the ugly 
frock coat and modern sabre, and the beautiful Moorish 
lanterns gave way to the modern chandelier and ‘the 
ubiquitous kerosene lamp. 

One may wonder if the effigy of the white-robed bey, 
in the great throne room of the palace, does not long to 
step from his modern gilded frame and pitch all the many 
“admiring’’ European sovereigns, his “‘friends,’’ whose 
full-length portraits now line its walls, out of the window 
to the beautiful daily pageant of the older life in the 
streets below, and send the tawdry carpets and wretched 
ormolu ornaments after them. 

Happily, the people still walk in the ways of the fathers. 
The wide square before the great mosque in the foun- 
tained piazza, lined with Moorish cafés, has small 
trace of the Western world. Here the Moors and Arabs 
congregate as the softened evening lights gild the lofty 
minaret and cloistered colonnades, undisturbed by the 
dreadful progress, whose only visible sign is a few tables 
and chairs outside the divaned recesses, where these 
grave, graceful gentlemen yet loll at ease, with their 
long-tubed Oriental pipes, or recline on the matted floors 
to play cards or chess or backgammon, or discuss the 
affairs of the day. Here that feverish, bustling, work-a- 
day world, so near their curving gateways, seems but a 
forgotten nightmare of a passing indigestion. 

Here is an Arabian piazza of Venice, and one recog- 
nizes the influence which cut up the great Venetian café 
into little apartments, each a rendezvous for a few choice 
friends. Lower down in the social scale the room is 
larger, and here you may listen to the shepherd’s simple 
reed pipe, with its long wailing note, such as still lingers 
in the fields at Capri, and hear the tum-tum accompani- 
ment drummed by the bystanders of every hue, from 
Ethiopian black to lightest orange, on the wide, straw- 
matted, elevated divan surrounding the arched and 
columned hall. The perfumed and sweetened tea sim- 
mers in the little tumblers on the brass or pewter trays, 
but no vile intoxicant disturbs the solemn harmony of 
this mild assembly. Song, indeed, is there, if the high- 
pitched chant can be called song; but wine and women 
are conspicuously absent. 

Indeed, what strikes one most in the thronged lanes of 
the old town is the absence of the feminine element. 
A very few old Arab women, muffled and swathed in 
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clouds of white, silk or veil-like woollen, silently glide 
along to market in the morning, their faces closely veiled 
in thick black muslin, the eyes only visible through a 
narrow slit, and some trousered Jewish women, equally 
swathed in voluminous folds of floating white, but with 
faces uncovered and heads surmounted by the high- 
peaked, gilded head-dress of the thirteenth century of 
Western Europe, a strange survival of a long, long 
vanished mode. | 

Here the patient porter of the Arabian tale bears his 
burden on his back, sustained by the knotted cord 
across his forehead. ‘The fortune-teller squats on the 
ground, smoothing the sand before him, where his client 
has left the impress of his fingers, from whence his fort- 
une is to be divined, with many an added homily on 
the importance of good behavior and devotion of ser- 
vants to their masters. Here one listens to the squealing 
pipe of the snake-charmer, as he lures the hideous flat- 
headed cobra from his basket, or hears the tum-tum and 
the clanking metal castanets of the wild, masked, whirl- 
ing dancer from the depths of the Soudan, as he rattles 
his beaked and beaded head-dress, and with wild cries 
sets the tails of his skins whirling round him like a ballet 
dancer’s skirts. 

When the bey comes to his palace to pass judgment, 
the square in front is full of a motley crowd, Bedouins 
from the desert, the women robed in one long strip of 
cloth open at the sides and fastened at the armpits, like 
an ancient Roman chiton, with the fibia of antiquity, 
Jews, Moors with their all-white turbans, Arabs with their 
lofty majestic port and splendid trappings, beggars in 
bagging, soldiers and advocates everywhere. These last 
have a professional manner, whatever their garb, which 
is curiously like that of the Western lawyer, and betrays 
their calling at once. ‘The bey comes out with the min- 
ister, the mounted troopers draw their sabres, and the 
equipage rattles off to the electric train, which will bear 
this feeble imitation of a potentate to his summer palace, 
where Hannibal and Augustus once revelled in a scene 
even grander than that at the gulf of Naples. ‘Sz 
transit,’ so pass the glories of this world away! 

Tunis, AFRICA, 


Spiritual Life. 


There is no action so slight nor so mean but it may 
be done to a great purpose, and ennobled thereby: nor 
is any purpose so great but that slight acts may help 
it.—Ruskin. 

wt 

To run away from the tendencies of modern life, that 
is easy enough; to yield to its evil, that it still easier. 
But to be in the world, yet not of it, moulding its material 
yet not defiled by it,—that is the real problem of the 
modern Christian.—F. G. Peabody. 
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No aim in old age can be nobler than to arrive at death 
with a spirit enriched and matured by the possession of 
purified ideas. No aim in youth and manhood can be 
better than the winning of them. Nay, we may even 
measure the hidden force of life within us by the depth 
of our sorrow.—Stopford A. Brooke. 


ws 


You are in God’s world: you are God’s child. Those 
things you cannot change. The only peace and rest and 
happiness for you is to accept them and rejoice in them. 
When God speaks to you, you must not believe that 
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it is the wind blowing or the torrent falling from the 
hill. You must know that itis God. You must gather 
up the whole power of meeting him.—Phillips Brooks. 


Ft 


Come up higher! is the divine call to every human 
being. In answer to it, all classes and conditions gather 
in like aspirations for a better life, such as travel through 
prison walls as easily as over the counters of trade, and 
rise as naturally from filth and rags as from the carpeted 
aisles of cathedrals dim, and, behold! in moral discern- 
ment and endeavor they have all things common.— 
Frederick A. Hinckley. 


Decia, the Vestal. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


Hitherto there had been, in the whole of Rome, no 
happier woman than Decia, the Vestal. She loved the 
homelike temple in which she had grown up; and, 
though she was now approaching the end of her second 
decade of service, she had not lost the glow in which she 
had first performed the duty of nourishing the sacred 
fire and the other offices of her position. She delighted 
in-thinking of the Temple as the sanctified household, 
of the sacred fire as the symbol of that domestic purity on 
which, as she believed, Rome’s greatness rested; and she 
prayed earnestly to the goddess that this virtue might be 
sustained, feeling herself a coworker with Vesta, as she 
kept the flame from extinction. 

But now Decia sat inactive, dejected. Terrible news 
had come to her during these last few days. Her twin- 
brother, Marcus, in whose fiery nature burned the hatred 
of injustice which had of old stirred the plebeian order 
to which his family belonged, to wring their rights 
from the haughty patricians, had headed a band of like- 
minded youths, who had raised a tumult in support of 
the reforms of the Gracchi,—a tumult in which had fallen 
a young kinsman of one of the leading members of 
the Senate. Scorning to leave others to bear the con- 
sequences of his acts, Marcus had surrendered himself 
and was to be tried that day. There could be little 
doubt as to the result, especially as he had obstinately 
refused to allow his wife to go round to the judges, in 
the usual way, with her children, to appeal to their pity. 
This custom Marcus pronounced ‘‘unworthy,” declaring 
his determination to be acquitted or condemned by a 
judgment unbiassed by feeling. In vain did his friends 
urge that the judgment would not be unbiassed in any 
case, the patrician influence being dominant and there 
being much sympathy for the fallen youth and strong 
prejudice against Marcus, on account of his plebeian 
descent, notwithstanding the self-sacrifice of his two 
famous ancestors, Marcus only replied: ‘‘If the judges 
choose to degrade themselves by injustice, that is their 
affair. J will not demean myself. I am a Decius,- re- 
member!”’ 

As she thought of this, the sister felt a glow of pride 
in the midst of her misery, while she sat waiting to 
know the fate of the brother who was dearer to her 
than aught else in the world. For they had been all in 
all to each other, these two,—orphans and only children, 
as they were. They had played together before Decia 
came to the Temple, and, as they grew up, each had been 
the confidant of the other, Decia entering into her 
brother’s political aspirations and Marcus sympathizing 
in Decia’s love of the goddess and the Temple, the bond 
between them being in no wise weakened by the brother’s 
marriage; for that, like most Roman marriages, was a 
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mere civil contract, in which love, as we understand it, 
had no place, though, of course, kindly feeling and the 
affection of use and wont were not generally lacking. 
Before long, news came to Decia—news no less terrible 
for being expected: Marcus was condemned to death. 
Clodia—his wife—coupled with the tidings a request 
that Decia would go to her as soon as possible. So, hav- 
ing obtained permission of one of the senior Vestals, 
Decia set out for her brother’s house, expecting to find 
her sister-in-law crushed with grief and dissolved in tears. 
But, on the contrary, she found Clodia all alert, her eyes 
glittering with eagerness, her hands trembling with ex- 


citement. Hardly greeting Decia, she began at once:— 

“I know how we can save him. Yow can save him 

A d 
Decia 2) 


Decia thought at first that the shock had turned poor 
Clodia’s brain, but she soon saw that the unhappy wife 
was quite rational, as she proceeded to unfold her plan, 

“Why, Decia, of course you can save him. I wonder 
is never occurred to you. You know a Vestal can demand 
the pardon of any one she meets on his way to execution.” 

“Yes, of course, I know,’’ replied Decia; “but how 
seldom such a thing happens! It has not happened once 
since I have been in the Temple.”’ 

‘“Decia! Where is your woman’s wit? 
see? Meetings can be contrived.” 

‘‘But the law especially says that the meeting must 
be proved to be accidental.” 

‘‘Well, how easy to contrive a meeting that should 
appear accidental!” 

Decia colored, and her eyes blazed. ‘‘Do you mean,” 
she asked, ‘‘that I should abuse my privilege as a Vestal? 
that I should disgrace my order and cheat the state?” 

‘“‘T should think your brother was more to you than 
your order or the state. Besides, what harm could it do 
to let Marcus live?”’ 

‘That is not the question,’ replied Decia, 
be true to my obligations. I cannot do it.” 

“You will not.” 

‘“Well, I will not, then. 
saved by such means.” 

‘‘Marcus! Oh, he’s just as obstinate as you! I’m 
glad J am not a Decius,—always thinking of far-off things 
and not of the people who are nearest to you. I know I 
could have got round the judges if he would have let me 
try. I should have carried baby and had little Caius 
holding on to my palla—I had bought such becoming 
mourning! and I looked sweetly pathetic in it, no 
man could have resisted me. But Marcus would have 
his own way: he thought of his own honor, and not of 
me. And this is the end of it: he is to die, and I shall be 
left a widow before I am twenty. It’s very hard; and now, 
when I think of a splendid plan, you refuse to do your 
part. You’re just as bad as Marcus!” with 

And the poor little thing burst into tears. Decia in 
vain tried to soothe her. Her sister-in-law pushed her 
away, sobbing out: ‘‘One would think I’d asked you to 
set fire to the Senate House or to steal the treasures out 
of your precious Temple; and I only want you to save 
my husband—your own brother, too, whom you pretend 
to be so fond of. What can there be wicked in that? 
But you are so cold, Decia. I suppose it is because you 
are a Vestal.”’ 

It was useless to argue further. So, after another fruit- 
less attempt at an expression of sympathy, Decia com- 
mended the weeping Clodia to the care of her slave at- 
tendants, and then sadly retraced her steps to the Temple. 

She had said confidently that Marcus would not wish 
to be saved by ignoble means; but now, as she sat in her 
cell, in agonizing sorrow, a doubt even of this came over. 
her. She thought how young he was, how eager to 
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serve his country abroad, to help in the struggle against 
injustice at home, not to leave ‘‘a name written in 
water.”’ Would he reproach her, too? ‘That, she thought, 
would be more than she could bear. Anyhow, she must 
know how he felt towards her. She would go to the 
prison the next day. And then the doubt assailed her: 
Was she wrong? Was Clodia right in saying that her 
brother should come before the state and the order? 
Certainly, just then she felt as if neither state nor order 
weighed a hair in the balance against Marcus. What was 
the state? <A mere collection of people. What was the 
Temple? A pile of stones. What was the goddess? 
She shrank from her own thought; but, at the bottom of 
her own mind, was the answer, Perhaps a mere abstrac- 
tion. Yes, perhaps Marcus should come before the state 
and the Temple and even the goddess. But there was 
something else: there was a Law of Right written in 
her heart, and in Marcus’s and in the heart of every 
human being; and that Law stood before everything, 
every one, even Marcus; nay, it seemed as if the love be- 
tween her and her brother were indissolubly connected 
with this Law; Could the love exist if the Law were ab- 
rogated? For was it not their consciousness of this Law 
that had been the chief bond between them? No, she 
must not save Marcus, not even if he asked her. Could 
she say ‘‘No”’ to him? Surely Vesta—or Whoever or 
Whatever was at the back of that Law—would not 
let her do wrong, if only she kept her will set on doing 
right. And with this thought came for a time the 
blessed relief of sleep. 

The next day, as soon as her morning duties were per- 
formed, she went to the prison. Her garb procured her 
instant admission, and she was conducted to her brother. 
Marcus greeted her with a smile, and held out his arms, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Carissima!’’ But she held back, saying: 
“OQ Marcus! do you know? You are not angry with 
me?”’ 

“Angry? Angry with you! Ah! you mean because 
you would not agree to poor little Clodia’s scheme? 
Yes, know. She and the children have just been here’’— 

Roman though he was, Marcus paused a moment, but 
his voice was quite steady as he went on:— 

‘There would certainly have been cause for anger if 
you had consented. Clodia is like a child, she knows no 
better; but you—my Vestal, of whom I am so proud,— 
I should have been cruelly disappointed if you had been 
false to your trust.” 

‘That is what I expected you to say, my own Marcus, 
only I wasn’t sure. It is just like you; but—that you 
should die while so many base creatures live!”’ 

“Nay, it is my own fault. I tried to obtain by vio- 


lence what ought to be gained by legal means. I did 
wrong: I must pay the penalty.” 
Decia’s tears were falling fast now. ‘‘O Marcus!” 


she cried, ‘‘is there no way of saving you? no hope of a 
rescue ?”’ 

“Some of the band thought of it. They got a paper 
smuggled in by bribing the jailer, but I have forbidden 
them any such attempt. I won’t have them endanger 
themselves forme. Besides, it would be the part of a bad 
citizen to defy the laws. You know about that Greek— 
Socrates—I told you, didn’t I?—what I read about him 
in the manuscript I bought at Athens? How he refused 
to escape from prison, though he had done no wrong, 
because he said it was his duty to submit to the laws; 
and how much more is it my duty, as I have sinned!”’ 

‘‘O Marcus!”? sobbed out poor Decia. “‘If only I 
might die instead of you!”’ 

‘Dearest, you have the harder part. You must go 
back and serve the goddess; and, in a few years, when 
your term of service is over, you must teach the younger 
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Vestals to serve her faithfully. You will, my own 
Decia?”’ 

“Can’t I go with you?” 
many ways of death.” 

‘No, no! You must not desert the goddess. That 
Greek said we must stay in the post where the gods have 
placed us till they themselves release us, and I think 
that is far nobler than our idea that we may go out of 
life directly it becomes hard. And, if all are bound to 
stay at their posts, more especially are the Vestals so 
bound, for in their keeping is the soul of Rome.” 

“T will be faithful, Marcus,” said Decia, through her 
tears. 

And, with a clinging, silent embrace, brother and 
sister parted. 

With that embrace the bitterness of death was past 
for both of them. Marcus died calmly and bravely, and 
Decia returned to her labors, as she had promised. The 
younger Vestals, who were under her when she attained 
the last stage of service, never forgot how, by precept 
and example, she inculeated the duty of faithfulness. 
She lived on for many years, surviving Clodia, who died 
in middle life, leaving several children and the husband 
whom she had married directly after the expiration of 
the customary period of widowhood. 

At last, one morning, the aged Vestal was missed from 
her accustomed place, and, when her fellow-priestesses 
sought her in her cell, there was just time for her to bid 
them farewell before she died. 

At the very last, she uttered some words they could 
not understand. Itseemed as if she murmured, ‘‘Marcus, 
I have not deserted my post: the kind gods have re- 
leased me at last.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


cried Decia. ‘‘There are 


The Scientist and Immortality. 


BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


The persistence of individual life being, so far as we 
can imagine, the only means by which the gains of uni- 
versal evolution can be perpetuated, the question of per- 
sonal immortality is elevated from the plane of individual 
selfishness to the level of a high scientific problem; 
and the scientist’s attitude toward that problem becomes 
a matter of immense interest. What is the reply of 
science to that breathless interrogation of the ages, 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again?”’ 

The answer supplied to this question by strict science 
has not, in the past, been a favorable one; and those 
scientists who have held to the doctrine of immortality 
have generally based their hopes upon other than scien- 
tific grounds. Thoughtful laymen, however, having 
unlimited faith in science, will prefer to repose their 
confidence in scientists who remain true to science. 
There will always be among us those who cannot accept 
a hope based on grounds supernatural and anti-scien- 
tific. We must look for.the justification of our hope to 
those who now deny it, not to those who ratify it with 
a text of Scripture. We believe that science will yet 
give an optimistic solution to the problem of life; and our 
expectation is the stronger because we know that science 
will be loyal to it trust, and not be in haste to give an 
answer to order. 

In the mean time the scientific investigator is bound to 
keep his mind free from preconceptions and prejudices, 
His earnest scepticism is the transparent medium neces- 
sary to the accuracy of his operations. He must confine 
himself to phenomena until his data have accumulated. 
His personal despair is the costly sacrifice made for our 
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sake whom he serves. If we add pain to his gloom by 
our persecution, we are but contributing unconsciously 
to the glory of his crown of martyrdom. 

Our cultivated scientist is not a clod of the earth, 
incapable of apprehending spiritual ideas. He is often 
a man of deep sensibility, conversant with the highest 
conceptions of religious and philosophical thought. In 
the words of Herbert Spencer: ‘‘It is commonly supposed 
that those who have relinquished the creed of Christen- 
dom occupy themselves exclusively with material in- 
terests and material activities, thinking nothing of the 
How and the Why, of the Whence and the Whither. 
It may be so with some of the uncultured, but it is cer- 
tainly not so with many of the cultured. In the minds of 
those intimately known to me, the ‘riddle of existence’ 
fills spaces far larger than the current conception fills 
in the minds of men in general.’ 

Though our scientist is susceptible to pain from ridi- 
cule, from scorn and vituperation, though he has his 
graves about him, his memories of the dead, though he 
shares our love of life and our longing for immortality, 
yet through all, like the moral hero that he is, he remains 
true to truth as he sees it, knowing that saddest truth is 
a sacred message, to be declared unflinchingly. When 
he looks down the vista of human destiny and sees death 
there, he announces, like a loyal watchman, that all he 
sees is death,—‘‘the land of darkness and the shadow of 
death; a land of darkness, as darkness itself, without 
any order, and where the light is as darkness.”’ As 
Herbert Spencer sadly remarks in his farewell volume, 
“With his last breath it becomes to each the same thing 
as though he had never lived.”’ 

It would be well for the rest of us, too, in considering 
our destiny, to divest ourselves now and then of all 
prejudices arising from religious faith and from racial 
tradition. It would clarify our vision to assume for a 
time the naive attitude of the primitive man in his first 
contemplation of death,—the attitude of Adam and Eve 
at the grave of Abel, of Job at the graves of his sons and 
daughters, of all simple, unsophisticated minds in their 
first bereavement, when, after waiting in vain for the 
lifeless form to rise, they wail forth into the tomb that 
last question whose despairing accents imply its own 
hopeless answer, ‘“‘If a man die, shall he live again?”’ 
“For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will 
not cease.... But man dieth and wasteth away: yea, 
man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? As the waters 
fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth up, 
so man lieth down and riseth not: till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake nor be raised out of their sleep.”’ 

If ever, in our own bereavements, we are forced for a 
moment to ask Job’s question in the way Job himself 
asked it of old, let us not loathe, but welcome that mo- 
ment’s glimpse into the abyss. Not only is a great de- 
spair a great and rich experience, but this reopening of a 
mighty problem forces us to ground our faith on a more 
substantial foundation than the insecure basis of tradi- 
tion. In individuals and in nations the denial of spiritual 
realities is often a healthful sign, forerunning a more 
intelligent faith. 

Yet do not mistake this remark as an indication of the 
complacency which says with superior air to the scientific 
doubter: ‘““You are good enough at heart. You mean 
well; and you are sure in the end to come out right and 
to believe as the rest of us believe.” 

On the contrary, let us say in all sincerity to this 
brother, ““You may be right, and we may be wrong. 
Go’ on with your investigation, and let us, at all cost, 
have the truth.” 

Biology and physics may yet settle this question be- 
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yond peradventure, and we know not when some revela- 
tion may burst upon us. That revelation, when it does 
come, will not proceed from the lips of theologians or 
traditional religionists; but the announcement will be 
vouchsafed, as a reward and a benediction, to this sin- 
cere man of science. 

When ‘‘the voice of the Lord’’ does ‘‘answer Job out of 
the whirlwind,” the rebuke, if any, will be a mild one; 
and in the end our Job will be justified, and will be ac- 
counted more righteous than any of his theological 
persecutors. We can fancy that the modern orthodox 
Temanite will hear such words of judgment as these: 
“My wrath is kindled against thee and against thy two 
friends; for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is 
right, as my servant Job hath. ‘Therefore... go to my 
servant Job and offer up for yourselves a burnt offering;. 
and my servant Job shall pray for you, for him will I 
accept.” 

In the mean time we know that we can rely on the 
vigilance and the loyalty of our scientific benefactor. 
He may not enlighten us as promptly as we desire, but 
he will never deceive us. 

While waiting, however, for our patient, painstaking 
man of science to collect his facts for a mathematical 
solution of our problem, crowned with an equation that 
shall take its place beside the law of gravitation, per- 
haps we unscientific and inaccurate observers may 
finger over some of the facts and generalizations that he 
has already pigeon-holed,—finger them over and make a 
rough estimate as to where he is coming out in his in- 
vestigations. Perhaps, too, we who stand somewhat 
apart from his work and see it more in perspective can 
obtain a better notion than he of its trend, and can 
herald the inspiring results which he himself does not yet 
anticipate. 

DETROIT, Micu. 


The Pulpit. 
The Gospel for To-day.* 


BY REV. FRANK L. PHALEN. 


Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for- 
ever.—HEBREWS, xiii. 8, American Standard Version. 

The poets are fond of writing of the historic life of 
humanity upon the face of this planet in nautical sym- 
bolism. Man’s strange and adventurous pilgrimage on 
this earth is often described as a voyage. Our human 
strife and failures and progress up from animalism and 
savagery, up from barbarism to our imperfect and 
groaning civilization, up from the ape and tiger in the 
jungle, up through blood and tears and martyrdom to 
Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence, up 
through the arena of Rome where men killed each other 
to make a Nero smile, up through the smoke and fire 
of Bunker Hill and Gettysburg and Waterloo and Manila 
and San Juan Hill, to the Peace Congress at The Hague, 
up and up to the Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer,— 
all these centuries struggle and sorrow to give birth to 
a better day and a nobler race of men, have often been 
pictured as a bold, adventurous voyage into unknown seas. 

Now every navigator understands that no two days 
at sea are likely to offer the same kind of weather. ‘The 
style of seamanship that answers for to-day may not 
answer for to-morrow. Yesterday the sea may have 
been as calm as a mountain lake. To-day huge waves 
may roll and tumble, and the wind may blow a fierce 
gale. Each new day brings its new dangers and its 
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new duties: human life calls for constant vigilance and 
new methods of meeting the new conditions. 

This is a parable wherein we hint to those who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear, that the church of God in 
history and every branch or member of that church 
‘must hold itself ready to meet and understand new con- 
ditions; to approach them not with the old or traditional 
methods and theories, but with new and better methods 
and ‘theories adapted and directed to the new demands 
of the present hour. 

Here is no assault upon the past, no disrespect for 
the old, no hostile criticism of yesterday, but a sense 
of the continuity and significance of progress and the 
onward march of humanity. Here isno longing for the 
flesh-pots and palaces of Egypt and the snug and quiet 
monotony of the good old days, but a vivid conscious- 
ness that the past is past, that the present is here, and 
that we must awake to the fact that religion and the 
church are not to be anchored in the harbor of yester- 
day or tied up to the docks and wharves of memories 
and experiences however sacred and beautiful. 

Religion and the church are built for the open and 
boisterous sea of time, and they must and will weigh 
anchor and proceed out into the great deep, no matter 
who holds back or who shrinks from the urgent and 
divine purpose which forever signals “hoist your sails 
and put out to sea.” : 

So it comes to pass that in these days of the twentieth 
century every thoughtful person who is awake to the 
signs of the times and the issues of the hour must see 
that idle dreaming or sentimental puttering about little 
things can no longer pass for religious thought or work. 
The hour has come and now is when those who are in 
earnest must have done with half-hearted and con- 
ventional dalliance with the church and religion, and 
begin to take the gospel of Jesus seriously and joyfully 
as an immediate call to responsibility and action; not 
about a problematical future in celestial realms, but 
about social and civic and public conditions right here 
in our own streets and neighborhoods. 

The drum beat of an aroused and splendid moral sen- 
timent rises from one end of this land to the other. 
Men and women who have hitherto been satisfied to 
tolerate. shameless conditions here on earth, while they 
sang and prayed about the splendor and perfection of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, are beginning to see that the 
hour has arrived to begin cleaning up civilization and 
redeeming men right here and now. It is becoming 
painfully evident that a church or a religion which tol- 
erates or connives at public lawlessness or civic wicked- 
ness, that lulls its members to sleep with a benumbing 
anodyne or feeds them on lotus leaves or the watered 
wine of sentimentalism, has no business or right to call it- 
self either Christian or human. Such a Church or such 
a Religion is like a painted ship upon a painted ocean,— 
an idle dream for an idle day, but not fit to win either 
the support or the reverence or the faithful devotion and 
self-sacrifice of good men. and women. 

The Judgment Day is not a far-off spectacular show 
so distant as to arouse no fear and trembling. The 
Judgment Day for you and me is now and here, and the 
Judge is on the Bench asking you and me and every other 
man and woman of intelligence and influence what we 
have to answer to the question of whether or not we are 
using our best powers steadily and faithfully on the 
side of the church and religion, or whether or not we are 
evading our moral responsibility and excusing ourselves 
from doing our plain duty. There is no third side to 
this matter. Our ethical and religious condition sug- 
’ gests Gladstone’s remark to an annoying critic who 
took every occasion to say unkind and untrue things 
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about the great English statesman. ‘‘There are two 
sides to my house,’’ said Gladstone, ‘‘the inside and 
the outside. You may take the outside.” ; 

So to-day to every church, to every religious person, 
to you and to me, the straight question comes, which 
side of this matter are you on? Are you doing your 
best according to your opportunities and abilities to 
make the church and religion strong, attractive, pro- 
gressive, reasonable, beautiful, devout, modern,—a tower 
of good citizenship, a power for righteousness in the 
community, a happy, open, hospitable, social, religious, 
institution? doing business every day in the week as 
well as on Sunday? Are you among the faithful open- 
hearted, smiling-faced, clear-eyed helpers, ready to serve 
even in a minor and an inconspicuous place? Are you 
continually using your influence in this generation openly 
and privately to advance the power of the church and 
religion, forgetting your own little self in God’s great 
work and in man’s great needs and prayers for your 
help—you who have the power‘and the means to help? 
Or, God forbid, are you sitting like Achilles in your tent 
or standing in the way of the onward movement you 
cannot hinder any more than Mrs. Partington could 
hold back the tide with her broom? 

In one sense every day is a new beginning. Every 
sunrise calls us to decide momentous questions. But 
it is not mere whim or fancy which impresses modern 
men with the thought that we are living in a time big 
with unrealized possibilities, big with problems of empire 
building and national and material expansion, big with 
business and financial experiments and schemes, big, 
also, in ethical and spiritual adventures, in mission enter- 
prises, in the rising and spreading and deepening sense 
that life on earth, conduct and character in the world 
of work and business, on the street and in the office, 
at the polls and in every act and policy of citizenship, 
—that these things are the test, the criterion of the relig- 
ion of Jesus as interpreted by the best thought of this 
twentieth century. 

As Prof. Henry Jones of the University of Glasgow 
recently said: “A deep ethical and religious change has 
come over the spirit of our age, rendering obsolete much 
of both the faith and the fears of the times which have 
passed. There are doctrines which have suffered the 
deepest of all refutations, for our experience has out- 
grown them. We neither attack nor defend them, any 
more than the opinions of our childhood, for they have 
lost all serious weight.” 

In this class of outgrown doctrines we Unitarians put 
the whole scheme of the old theology and the old eccle- 
siasticism and the old hard and narrow theories of poli- 
tics and social obligation. The intellectual theories 
which underlie what is called Christianity, but which 
ought to be called Churchianity in the Roman and 
Protestant churches, is to us as meaningless in the pres- 
ence of modern science and culture as “the moanings of 
the homeless sea.’’ To us these once vital, but now 
moribund and outgrown, conceptions of God and man 
and the meaning of life on earth make 


“Time, a maniac scattering dust; 
And Life, a fury slinging flame.” 


We can find no help or hope in these antiquated and 
cumbersome interpretations of religion and human 
duty. We do not attack them nor deride them: we 
simply cannot make them workable or helpful in our 
minds or in our duties and aspirations as thoughtful 
and earnest men. We have come to the age of reason 
and the hour of sincerity in our theology and in our 
religion. We are bound to be honest in our thinking, 
perfectly sure that there is no path to God or to human 
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achievement in ethics or religion which does not demand 
intellectual honesty. We offer no rigid and complete 
system of theology, no new or old school of philosophy, 
exclusive and arrogant. We are in the truest sense 
opportunists, spiritual pioneers and engineers, seeking 
the truth with no scarecrow of a past or present creed 
to frighten us from the acceptance of anything good 
that can be made to work for human welfare and this 
world’s redemption. 

We hold with one who declares: ‘There is not one item 
of man’s experience, whether of his ignorance or his 
knowledge, his doubt or his faith, his evil or his good, 
which is not in flux. His life and all its contents are in 
perpetual change, and persist through constant trans- 
mutation.” 

The religion of Jesus Christ, meaning by that the 
substance of the gospel, the inner kernel of the teaching 
of Jesus, as foreshadowed in the prophets of Israel and 
as revealed more clearly in the Beatitudes and the Lord’s 
Prayer, is as eternal and vital and transforming and 
superlative, as permanent and unshakable, as essential 
and necessary to our human progress and redemp- 
tion as the air we breathe or the blood which feeds and 
vivifies our bodies. But every age and every genera- 
tion and every group of thoughtful men must and will 
express these fundamental and profound needs and 
aspirations in new forms of thought, in new theologies, 
and in new philosophies. ‘This has been so from the 
beginning of human thinking, and is likely to continue 
as long as man seriously seeks to understand and to 


put into intellectual expression his thought about the 


world. 

To our mind the Gospel for To-day is no new thing, 
but an eternal message which we are trying to bring 
to bear upon our contemporary private and public life, 
not as in other realms of work and endeavor to win 
anything for ourselves except an approving conscience, 
but to help our brothers and-to aid our neighbors and 
to persuade men everywhere to throw off and free them- 
selves from the evils and sins close at hand which destroy 
the beauty of life and drench the world with tears. 

No man among us can any longer be allowed unchal- 
lenged to say the world’s sorrows are nothing to him! 
Every one of us must give an account of himself to men 
and to God. This is the good news for to-day,—re- 
ligion alive and at work, rooting out and destroying 
whatever hinders good citizenship or the good life in 
private or in public affairs. 

Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, one of our noblest and 
strongest English scholars, speaking of the appeal of the 
modern universe and our modern humanity to the heart 
and the insight of men of thought and feeling, writes 
a lucid and noble interpretation of the emotional side 
of the gospel for to-day when he says, ‘‘This sense of 
the beauty and kinship to our very souls, that of the life 
of the universe’? appears in poets like Wordsworth, 
explains away none of the mysteries of suffering and 
sin and evil, but it brings out hitherto hidden tones of 
beauty in all the relations and experiences of life. 

It widens the area and deepens the quality of the 
life that is good to live, and, having been on the Mount 
of Vision, we are not more forlorn, but more exultant 
in our sojourn on the plain. ‘The burden and the 
mystery,’”’ the ‘“‘heavy and the weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world,”’ has been “lightened.” 

We have seen into the life of things, and “seen that it 
is good.” 

This is the substance,—the kernel of thought which 
furnishes the springs and emotions, the power and fire 
of the high enthusiasm, the master passion of our gos- 
pel for to-day. 
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Such a faith as this is not only an achievement, but 
a high and noble adventure. It demands what Cardinal 
Newman called “the venture of faith.’”’ It must pass 
through the intellect and heart out through the good 
will into conduct, action, life, character, institutions, 
society, a redeemed humanity. The final word of every 
religion is not theology or philosophy, is not emotion 
or worship, but the deliverance of humanity from evil 
and sin. And this great business must begin not in 
the air or in the sea, but in the hearts of men like us tak- 
ing them one by one. So from within we work outward 
to evolve a nobler social life, and from without we work 
inward to offer the soul and the man'a cleaner and more 
beautiful life and environment. 

Not by catastrophe or miracle, but by patient and 
faithful, wise and good methods and principles we hope 
to do a little toward uplifting and blessing the world. 
Forever and ever in the same steady assault which the 
ocean makes upon the rocks, forever and ever in the 
same intense but powerful influence which the moon 
exerts upon the tides, forever and ever day and night, 
week in and week out, year after year, century after 
century, the children of light, the disciples of Jesus must 
continue to ‘‘show the way” and go forward in the path 
which leads humanity toward the City of God. 

To know the truth and to be free from the power of 
sin and evil, this is our personal and social gospel, this 
is our twentieth-century religion, alert, aggressive, con- 
fident, powerful, singing as it marches, with joy and 
gladness in its heart, and a resolute determination that 
the future shall be better than the present. 

“Tf,” ’said Stevenson, “I from my spy-hole, looking 
with purblind eyes upon the least part of a fraction of 
the universe, yet perceive in my own destiny some broken 
evidence of a plan and some signals of an over-ruling 
Goodness, shall I then be so mad as to complain that ail 
cannot be explained? Shall I not rather wonder with 
infinite and grateful surprise that in so vast a scheme 
I seem to have been able to read, however little, and 
that little encouraging to faith?” 

Yes, no day ever dawned that offered larger hopes 
and higher faith to men of open minds than these early 
days of this twentieth century. 

In every land beneath the sun men are awake to a new 
and a more vital understanding of religion and its func- 
tion in human life and society. The church of God is 
gathering itself like an army and moving forward in 
strong and irresistible determination to plant the ban- 
ner of righteousness and truth and love in every home, 
in every street, in every civic, in every social, in every 
private, and in every public enterprise of the world. 


“Still holy lives reveal the Christ of whom the letter told 
And the new gospel verifies the old.” 


Prayer. 


O God, on whose creative power and sustaining 
providence all things depend, thou hast formed the 
world, and made it to be a home of life, and hast set 
the tokens of thy goodness on every side. When we 
muse on the works of thy hand, and delight in the mani- 
fold gifts of thy fatherly love, may we remember that 
not we only, but all living things which thou hast made 
have part in thy mercies, and are thought of and cared 
for by thee. May our thankfulness for our own blessings 
turn our hearts towards all our fellow-pensioners on thy 
bounty, towards everything that feels and lives and 
rejoices in the gladness of thy creation. May we never 
in wilfulness or heedlessness give pain to any of thy 
creatures. Amen. 
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SERMONS OF COURAGE AND CHEER. By 
Brooke Herford, D.D. London: Philip 
Green, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2s. 6d. 
net.—Those who knew and loved Brooke 
Herford will find him here; for these ser- 
mons are just the man,—simple, strong, lov- 
able, human, with, of course, a touch of 
humor (how else most human ?), full of happy 
brightness, of illustrations from life into 
which he had looked so keenly,—a friend of 
man, so manly was he; so hearty, so cheer- 
ful, and so good! What could be more 
felicitous than the very first sermon which 
gives the keynote to the whole volume, on 
“The Perseverance of Sinners,’’—not at all 
in their sins, as the old Calvinists would 
have preached it, but in their persistent 
struggle after goodness, in spite of their 
many downfalls. We feel at once that this 
is the way to say it: this is the preaching 
that is to do men good, that is to lift and, 
as the country people say, ‘‘hearten them 
up.” Or take this about the difficulty of 
the leopard’s changing his spots, though he 
may not be such a very bad old leopard if 
we could only look into his soul, which we 
cannot: ‘“‘Character is awfully hard to 
change. Why, even to get rid of some little 
fault of temper,—hastiness, or sulkiness, or 
self-will—what watchfulness, what strug- 
gling with self, what self-reproach and hu- 
miliation many and many a time before—I 
do not say it is got rid of, but before you 
can even feel that it is ever so little better.” 
Or take this profound word as to the whole- 
ness of man’s nature, so that the strength 
of our nature is only the strength of its 
weakest part: ‘‘Character is not an assort- 
ment of unconnected actions, of which so 
many good may be set off against so many 
bad, or of which one may be rotten and 
the rest remain all right. That was a deep 
saying in those old-world Laws of Moses,— 
that ‘One sin destroys virtue, as a single 
hole will let all the water out of a flask.’”’ 
These sermons are full of happy illustra- 
tions; and, after all is said against them, a 
good illustration carries farther than long 
pages of didactic matter. What could better 
illustrate ‘“‘the beauty of holiness” than Dr. 
Herford’s story of the Yorkshire boys who 
went to one of John Wesley’s meetings with 
the idea of breaking it up, but were restrained 
by the awe they felt before that face lighted 
with the glow of goodness,—as one said of 
Dean Stanley that the Ten Commandments 
were written in his countenance—so that 
one boy cried out: ‘He’s not a man! he’s 
not a man!” Or the happy use of the 
Mohammedan story, when one said, ‘“‘I will 
loose my camel and commit it to God,” the 
other answered: ‘Friend, tze thy camel, and 
then commit it to God,” suggesting that we 
can only really “rest in the Lord” when we 
have done our little part in the world’s work 
faithfully, and, also, we may add sensibly. 
But, indeed, all through these sermons there 
are hundreds of touches of wit, wisdom, 
keen observation of human life, and that 
“‘cheerful godliness” which was, we think, 
a good deal more characteristic of Dr. Her- 
ford than of John Milton. Indeed, one look 
at the kindly, wise, half-smiling face of the 
portrait which prefaces this volume tells 
much of the story. He, too, had ‘“over- 
come the world,’’ though it had many hard 
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and grievous blows for him. But all its 
sorrow and its difficulty could not make 
him harsh or bitter or unkind: no, it only 
made him—what we suppose trouble ought 
to make all of us—larger-hearted, larger- 
minded, more swift to love, more in haste to 
be kind. 


BUILDERS OF SPAIN. By Clara Crawford 
Perkins. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
In two volumes. $5.—The first sentence of 
the preface of this work gives the reader the 
point of view of the author. She says: 
‘That its native stock has produced no 
rulers, and that from even before the dawn 
of history it has been continuously ruled by 
alien peoples who have successively stamped 
their own individuality upon it, is the most 
striking fact in the long perspective of the 
changeful and varied history of the Spanish 
peninsula.’ The first two hundred pages 
contain a running account of the various 
tribes, nations, and dynasties that made 
Spain for fifteen hundred years their battle- 
ground and temporary resting-place. That 
the country should have survived the onset 
of the Romans, the Visigoths, the Moslems, 
the English, and the Bourbons indicates a 
persistent vitality in the native Spaniard 
with a soil and climate favorable to rapid 
recuperation after disaster aid destruction. 
The writer has industriously searched the 
annals fot the principal facts concerning 
each reign and dynasty, and put them in an 
order which makes them easily accessible to 
the general reader. ‘These historic sketches 
are followed by a separate history of each 
principal city, with an account of its art, 
literature, and peculiarities of growth and 
culture, illustrated with many full-page 
cuts, showing what remains of the ancient 
culture. In these sketches the real life of 


the people, apart from the fortunes of kings, } 


is brought into view ; and the reader is made 
acquainted with present conditions and the 
past events which have given to each city 
an individuality which it could not have 
had in a republic with the free interchange 
of democratic life. The history of Spain is 
full of mysterious epochs, and the wonder 
grows, as one studies the monuments of 
greatness which remain monuments of the 
stormy periods in which they were produced, 
with the impossibility of finding to-day 
any descendants of those who wrought such 
wonders in medieval times who may even 
suggest to us the possibility of such skill 
and knowledge in science, art, literature, 
and the various refinements of civilization. 
Who, for instance, were the Moors? They 
were expelled from Spain: where are they 
to be found to-day? Could the Moors of 
North Africa, if given opportunity, produce 
a civilization so fine and strong that it 
would challenge the admiration of the world? 
Dr. Draper, in his History of Civilization, 
ventured the statement that Europe would 
have been the better had the Moorish dy- 
nasty been allowed to complete its work. 
This statement is certainly true if we make 
the comparison between the work of the 
Moslem and the work of the inquisitor who 
supplanted him. Nobody knows what is 
now shut up in Central Arabia. It is a re- 
cent speculation that a race is there shut in 
from the world and brooding over things 
to come which may supply new wonder 
when the seals of the desert are broken. 
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THE PLAYGROUND OF EuROPE. By Les- 
lie Stephen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75 net.—Leslie Stephen was one of 
that guild of scholars in England, of which 
Prof. Tyndall was an illustrious member, 
who knew how to refresh themselves by 
contact with the sublime and beautiful in 
Nature, and who’ gained strength, pleasure, 
and a literal re-creation of their powers by 
mountain climbing and the delights of the 
simple life. In some aspects of his work 
Stephen seems to be a dry-as-dust scholar 
who found little place in his mind for the 
sentiment which in other men and women 
blossoms into religion; but in his contact 
with Nature he was as sensitive as a child, 
and as easily pleased when among the moun- 
tains as any boy at his games. This book 
has never been published in America, al- 
though it has long been a classic in Eng- 
land. Those who have been over the routes 
described in-these cheerful chapters will, in 
these days just before the season opens in 
Switzerland, enjoy taking excursions with 
a guide of such intelligence. To the present 
writer these vivid descriptions with the ex- 
cellent illustrations renew the memory of 
many sunny days, with the added pleasure 
of the reflection from the mind of a learned 
philosopher of the scenes and suggestions 
which were in themselves so delightful. To 
every person the mountains have a language 
adapted to the moral and mental capacity 
of the observer. One of Stephen’s guides 
found a view of the chimney pots in London 
far finer than the scenery from the top of 
Mont Blane. From such blindness the im- 
pressions made by the mountains range all 
the way up to the summits of grandeur 
where the human mind arrives at its best 
attainable ideas and sentiments, and of 
these realities of experience Leslie Stephen 
was one of the best interpreters, 


THE Faita AND WorRKS OF CHRISTIAN 
ScreNcE. By the author of Gonfessio Medici. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25 net.—Of the works on Christian Sci- 
ence pro and con there is no end, and is not 
likely to be during the lifetime of the present 
generation. The attitude of the writer is 
that of the critic who brings the theories of 
Christian Science to the test of a rational 
philosophy, and its healing processes and 
results to the test of common sense and 
accredited science. The author has made 
an effort to get from professional healers, 
from patients who give certificates of cure, 
from medical practitioners who have inves- 
tigated many of the cases reported, the 
facts in the case, with a view to determining 
what actually happened. The author deals 
with the subject very much as Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes did with homeopathy in 
his time. He shows that many diseases are 
self-limited, and that without medicine or 
other healing agencies they will run their 
course in a certain number of days. He 
lays stress, also, upon the part which the 
imagination plays in the description of phys- 
ical ailments and the processes by which 
they are counteracted. Fraud and delusion, 
he thinks, play a large part in the diffusion 
of Christian Science, and, with other condi- 
tions, are likely to give it currency for some 
time to come. 


THE Etxics oF CHRISTIAN LiFe. By 
Theodor von Haering. New York: G. P. 
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Putnam’s Sons. $3 net.—This twenty-fifth 
volume of the Theological Translation Li- 
brary is translated from the second German 
edition by Rev. James S. Hill, B.D., rector 
of Stowey, Somerset, England; and Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, rector of Marylebone, writes 
a page of information about the author, by 
way of introduction. The Tibingen pro- 
fessor of dogmatics and ethics is a Ritsch- 
lian. His general position may be seen 
from the concluding sentence of the work, 
“The Christian Life, as it is produced by 
Christian belief, is the one great apology for 
the Christian faith; and precisely for this 
reason the concluding thought of ethics is 
essentially the same as the concluding idea 
of dogmatics.’”” The Christian is not to 
try to copy the life of Jesus, but to try to 
apply his principle of love to all human re- 
lations. Like too many other books in 
Christian ethics, Dr. Haering’s treatise suf- 
fers from a preponderance of the theological 
tone and temper. On the human side and 
the philosophical side it is greatly lacking. 
The style is thoroughly German, and much of 
the matter is of little interest to the Eng- 
lish reader because of its application to 
German conditions. Dr. Newman Smyth’s 
Christian Ethics in the International Theo- 
logical Library makes a much stronger ap- 
peal to the American reader. 


TowarDs SocriAL, REFORM. 


By Canon 
and Mrs. S. A. Barnett. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.—This 


small volume contains some thirty short 
papers bearing on social reformers, poverty, 
education, recreation, and housing. They 
are characterized by the unfailing good 
sense and moderation and reliance on ac- 
tual experience which one expects from the 
head of Toynbee Hall and his devoted wife. 
The majority of the papers have little in 
them that is new, or can be especially in- 
structive to American readers of the litera- 
ture of social reforms. In treating of chil- 
dren’s courts or public libraries, for instance, 
the authors show that we have not much 
to learn from England. On the other hand, 
the two papers on Toynbee Hall have a 
valuable personal note, and the papers on 
‘‘Pensions and Morality”? and ‘‘The Garden 
Suburbs at Hampstead” are very timely, 
and time will also soon tell how far the 
authors are justified, the one in his unfavor- 
able prophecy concerning State pensions, 
and the other in her cheerful expectation for 
garden suburbs. 


HArRPER’S MACHINERY BOoK FOR Boys. 
By Joseph Adams. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75.—-The machinery that boys 
ean make, buy, study, and use is described 
under various headings. The book is di- 
vided into three parts, the first describing 
the principles of simple mechanics with ex- 
cellent illustrations. The boy is taught 
how to use devices for increasing his own 
power in the struggle with obstacles, and 
how to harness natural forces and make 
them serve his purpose in what George 
Morison, the great bridge builder, called 
‘the manufacture of power.’’ The second 
part relates to machinery of various kinds, 
simple and complicated, and such processes 
as are used in the mechanic arts. The third 
part deals with such things as automobiles, 
motor-boats, gas engines, etc., and is fol- 
lowed by various formulas, tables, gauges, 
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and measurements. The volume is an in- 
teresting treatise on ‘‘natural philosophy 
with modern illustrations.” 


THE LAws OF FRIENDSHIP, HUMAN AND 
DIVINE. By Henry .Churchill King. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25 net.—Dr. King has achieved his 
present eminence by force of various 
excellent qualities which make him not 
only an orthodox believer, but a man who, 
with open mind, searches for the truth, and, 
with sympathetic insight into human 
nature, seeks for the best things and 
strives to make them standards of religion 
and conduct. His idea of the best train- 
ing of the mind and heart is expressed 
in the counsel, ‘‘Stay persistently in the 
presence of the best in the sphere in which 
you seek attainment. The rest will 
take care of itself.’ The main idea of 
the book is that friendship, whether human 
or divine, is found among companions 
who, with their faces turned toward 
that which is best, are pressing forward 
in the way of personal duty and mutual 
service. 


Miscellaneous. 


Self-Measurement, a little book written 
by President William DeWitt Hyde for the 
Art of Life series, of which Edward Howard 
Griggs is editor, is an ingenious attempt to 
enforce morality without the discussion of 
moral questions. It simply presents a 
scale of human values and invites every 
reader to see for himself how much he is 
worth. ‘The principles of the construction 
of the scale is clear and simple, covering the 
ten fundamental relations of man. It is 
not difficult to be honest with one’s self, 
if the sharp, searching questions are taken 
up one after another. Life is so complex 
that men, in judging themselves or others, 
are likely to let a single aspect stand for the 
whole. This scale of values runs its prin- 
ciples straight through life, allowing, for in- 
stance, a high rank for work with a low rank 
for society, a high rank in physique with a 
low rank in the relations of pleasure, a high 
rank in regard to property with a low rank 
in art or religion. The plan is interesting 
and ought to give a fair basis for self-esti- 
mate, where that is desired. 


The system and science to which modern 
business. has been brought are exemplified 
by the little book, Human Nature in Selling 
Goods, written by James H. Collins and pub- 
lished by Henry Altemus Company of Phila- 
delphia. It depicts the salesman’s every- 
day experiences, analyzes the various types 
of successful and unsuccessful men, illus- 
trates points by anecdotes based on actual 
happenings, and, in what is perhaps the most 
valuable chapter of the book, advises sales- 
men in whom overanxiety and unprofitable 
hard work have bred what he calls the 
“blue devils.” The larger houses educate 
their salesmen as a business college educates 
its students, maintaining regular schools and 
teaching ‘‘the standard approach,’ the 
proper sequence that will give force to special 
arguments, close and practical knowledge 
concerning the article he is to sell. After 
the drill in theory a student is sent into a 
training territory to apply his book knowl- 
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edge to live people. After a careful read- 
ing of this little book the non-selling reader 
would feel quite helpless in the face of these 
expert salesmen, were it not for the conclu- 
sion that after all ‘‘Salesmanship, be it ever 
so ably developed, can sell only what people 
really need.” 


Books Received. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


The Quest for the Rose of Sharon. By Burton E 
Stevenson. $1.25. 

The Mystery of Miss Motte. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. 

Italian Highways and Byways from a Motor Car. By 
Francis Miltoun. $3. 

Motor Tours in Wales and the Border Countries. By 


Mrs, Rodolph Stawell. 
The Further Adventures of Quincy Adams Sawyer and 
Mason Corner Folks. By Charles Felton Pidgin. 
From A. G. Seiler, New York. 
New Testament Authors and their Works, 
Morse Hodge, M.A., D.D. 30 cts. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Gambolling with Galatea. By Curtis Dunham. $1.15 net- 
Choosing a Vocation. By Frank Parsons, Ph.D. $c net. 
The People at Play. By Rollin Lynde Hartt. $1.50 net. 
The Eternal Values. By Hugo Miinsterberg. $2.50 net. 
From the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 

ondon, 
The Place of Jesus in Modern Religion. 
Armstrong, and others. 2s. net. 
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The Dome. 
Her Name. 


Clad in her little blue rompers, 
Dancing and skipping, she goes; 
Curls in the wildest of tangles, 
Cheeks like the heart of a rose; 
Running and romping and shouting, 
Laughing and all out of breath— 
“Tell me your name, little lassie!” 
Quickly she answers, “‘Just Beth.” 


Trim in her ’broidered white apron, 
Patiently learning to sew; 
Setting the stitches so neatly, 
Each after each, in a row; 
Singing in sweet little snatches, 
Softly just under her breath— 
“What is your name, little lady?” 
“ Now it’s Elizabeth.” 
—Grace Stone Field, in Liltile Folks, 


The Three Bears. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


It was early morning when Ross stole out 
of the house, out of the yard, and down the 
road into the great world. In his pockets 
were two thick slices of bread and butter, 
two ginger cookies, and his bank. 

Solomon Levi was tied fast in the barn. 
He barked and barked and barked. No one 
in the Maynard house could even pretend 
to sleep. 

“What ails that dog?” said father. 

“‘T suppose he’s celebrating,’ said mother, 
sleepily. “I heard Ross go out just now.’ 

So Solomon Levi was left to bark himself 
as hoarse and as cross as such a good- 
natured puppy possibly could. At seven 
o’clock father found him still barking and 
tugging at his chain. Set free, Solomon 
Levi was off down the road as fast asa Fourth 
of July rocket. 

“I wonder where Ross is?” said mother, 
anxiously, at the breakfast table. 

“Tt’s the Fourth of July,” said father. 
“Ross probably has important business on 
hand.” 

“But the dear child has had no breakfast,’’ 
said mother. 

Mother was mistaken about the breakfast. 
Ross, well on his way into the great world, 
had already breakfasted. He had eaten 
both slices of bread and butter and both 
cookies. 

“Guess I'd better hurry right along,’’ 
he said as the last crumb followed the others. 
“It’s going to be hot. And, if I shouldn’t 
get to Winston by noon, I might be hungry 
again. ‘There aren’t many berries. And I 
don’t know just which kind of roots are 
good.” 

Ross ran along the road. The jingle of 
coins in his bank kept up his spirits. He 
could buy anything he needed. He looked 
at his watch. It was a real watch, and it 
told real time. It was only seven o'clock. 
Maybe he’d get to Winston in time to see 
the ball game. 

By and by Ross came to a road which led 
through the woods to Winston. He de- 
cided to take it. Long shadows lay across 
it. Bushes, wet with dew, reached out long, 
cool fingers and brushed his hot face. Here 
and there tempting little trails led away 
into still, green spaces. Ross followed one. 
The moss was thick and soft. He forgot 
his hurry. He sat down on a log: There 
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was moss on the log, too, but it was stiff and 
white. In it were tiny red cups, each filled 
to the brim with dew. Dew sparkled on the 
ferns. Somewhere a brook talked to it- 
self as if only half awake. A squirrel chat- 
tered. A big butterfly brushed his hand 
with gauzy, golden wings. Everything was 
so still and fresh and sweet and green, 
Ross slipped off the log to a soft cushion of 
moss. He leaned his head against the log. 
A bird scolded him for making a nest so 
close to hers. Ross didn’t hear. He was 
sound asleep. 

Higher and higher climbed the sun. It 
scorched the wayside weeds and grasses. 
It sent long beams down through the pines 
and balsams. It dried up the dew in the 
red moss-cups. The ferns drooped. The 
ground sent up warm, earthy odors. The 
brook was only a whisper. 

Ross dreamed that he was at home in the 
big oven of the cooking-range. Susan was 
roasting him for dinner. He tried to make 
her understand that he was Mr. Maynard’s 
middle boy. But she shook her head. 
It rattled like his bank of coins. Susan 
talked about bears. There was one, she said, 
that danced well. There was one that 
didn’t earn his keep. The cub was cranky. 

“That makes three bears,’ said Ross 
aloud. He opened his eyes. ‘There, peer- 
ing at him through the bushes, was the 
grave, surprised, but not unfriendly, face 
of a bear-cub. 

Ross scrambled to his feet. Probably he 
screamed. He wasn’t sure. The cub’s face 
disappeared. But around the edge of the 
big bush came a man’s big, brown bearded 
face—on the whole, less friendly than the 
bear’s had been. 

Then the man himself came into view. 
He was big and rough. 

“Well,” he said in a voice like Susan’s 
in the dream, “‘who be you?” 

“Ym not frightened,” said Ross, ‘or 
I won’t be in just a minute. But you see, I 
didn’t know there were bears in these woods. 
Was he a real, live bear?” 

The man laughed. 

“Oh, he’s the real thing, he is. And 
there’s two more just like him—only some 
bigger—in these woods this minute. But 
who be you?) And where’d you come from?” 

Ross remembered, then, who he was, and 
all about everything. 

“‘T did live over there,’”’ he said. He waved 
his hand in the direction of Winston. ‘But 
I shall never go back there, I’ve left home 


for good.’ 
“Hard time, eh?” said the big man. 
‘‘See here, Joe,” he called. 


Joe appeared around the bushes. He 
wasn’t so big as the first man, but he was 
every bit as brown and dirty and gruff. 

“Hello,” he said, ‘“‘who’s this here?” 

“My name’s Ross,” said Ross politely. 
““What’s yours?” F 

“He’s Joe,” said the big man, ‘‘and I’m 
Sam. Now that we’re interdooced all 
around, what do you say, kid, to a closer 
look at them bears?” 

“Yd like it very much,” said Ross. ‘I 
like animals. One reason I had to leave 
home was ’cause father wouldn’t buy me a 
monkey.” 

“Couldn’t afford it, eh?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Ross, quickly. ‘My 
father’s got lots and lots of money. But 
he said three boys and a pony and a dog and 
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a cat were enough of a menagerie for one 
house.’’ 

They were in the woods road now. There, 
each chained to a tree-trunk, were two large 
brown bears. At a little distance, also tied, 
was the cub. 

“What fine bears,’’ said Ross. “Would 
you sell the cub? He’d be almost as good as 
a monkey, I guess.” 

“What’ll you give for him, now?” asked 
Joe. He winked at Sam. 

Ross took his bank from his pocket. 

“JT don’t know just how much money 
there is in it,’’ he said, ‘but I’ll give you 
half of it.” 

Joe opened the bank. Slowly he counted 
out its pennies, nickels, and dimes. 

““Two-fifty,”’ he said. He slipped the 
coins into his pocket. 

“Wait, please,” said Ross. “I think you 
didn’t understand. I must keep some of 
the money, you know, to get a start in the 
world.’’ 

“We'll give you a start,” said Joe. 
see if you can lead the cub,” 

“Oh, I can do that easy enough,” said 
Ross. “Animals always do just what I 
want them to. I taught Keith’s pony to 
dance, and Donald’s cat to sit up, and no one 
else could do it. Just see,” Ross proudly 
led the cub up and down the road. 

“Sure enough,” said Joe. 

Joe and Sam talked by themselves for a 
minute or two. 

“Tt’s a risk,’’ said Joe. 

“No,” said Sam, “it’s a chance to make 
some money. ‘That’s what itis. He’s come 
from Winston. We keep away from Win- 
ston for awhile. 
by. We ask if a boy has been lost in Win- 
ston. We get the reward. See?” 

Joe shook his head. But after more talk 
he came to Ross. 

‘See here, kid,’’ he said, ‘“‘that there cub 
is worth more than all the money you’ve 
got.” 

Already Ross and the cub had become 
good friends. 

“‘T’ve got a watch, too,” he said, “a very 
nice one that Grandpa Ross gave me. I 
might let you have that, too.” 

Joe took the watch. 

“Tl take this,” he said, ‘“‘and keep it till 
you’ve earned enough over and above your 
keep to pay for the cub—such a gentle, 
pretty little cub!” 

“Well,”’ said Ross, doubtfully. All his 
hard-earned money and grandpa’s watch 
seemed a big price to pay for a bear cub. 
Still, real live cubs were scarce. And when 
he really owned one, maybe he could go 
about all by himself and show off the cub’s 
tricks and make lots and lots of money— 
even more than father did. 

‘‘We’ll move on, now,” said Sam. He 
untied the bears. He took one, Joe the 
other. Behind them came Ross leading the 
cub. 

When they reached the road, Sam spoke. 
“‘Here’s the best place to learn him to dance,”’ 
he said. : 

“Please, Mr. Sam,” said Ross, politely, 
“it’s a long time since I ate my breakfast. 
May I have just a little something to eat 
before I learn how to dance?” tg 

‘‘EKarn your grub before you eat it, kid,” 
said Joe, roughly. ‘‘That’s the way we do.” 

So Ross was set to dancing on the dusty 
road. The steps were simple. Soon, to 
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We go to small towns near. 


Dr. Dean was there. 
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Sam’s whistled tunes, Ross and the cub 
stepped round and round in as lively a fash- 
ion as so hungry a boy and so clumsy a bear 
could, 

Then they started on. It was very hot. 
The dust burned your feet through your 
shoes. ‘The glare dazzled your eyes so your 
head ached. ‘Thoughts of the glory of show- 
ing off the cub in Winston kept Ross going 
at first. But by and by even they didn’t 
work. ‘The cub dragged at his chain. The 
road was like an endless brown ribbon that 
unwound in longer and longer stretches at 
each corner. 

Suddenly Ross grew sick and dizzy. He 
wasn’t hungry any more. He was thirsty. 
And, more than anything else, he was home- 
sick. After what seemed miles he said 
timidly, “Please, haven’t I earned enough for 
a drink of water? I don’t care for any 
dinner.” 

“There ain’t any water hereabouts,’’ said 
Sam, not unkindly. ‘“’Tis awful hot. But 
you just keep peggin’ along. We'll get 
there pretty soon. ” 

Ross plodded along. Several times he 
almost fell. Part of the way the cub went 
ahead and led him. By and by, at a farm- 
house, Sam stopped and gave him some water. 

“There, kid,” he said, “hurry along.” 

Ross stumbled on. ‘The houses were near 
together now. At last, Joe went in some- 
where. Ross leaned against some steps. 
The cub browsed in the dusty grass. Ross 
was too sick and tired to notice him or any- 
thing else. Sam brought more water. Joe 
gave him some crackers. 

“No Rosses live here,’ said Joe in a 
whisper to Sam. ‘‘We’ll perform a little.” 

The water, the crackers, the short rest 
revived Ross. He stood as straight as he 
could. How those boys and girls across the 
street must envy him! One boy was about 
his own size. Ross stared. The boy was 
Tommy McDonald. With him were Susy 
and Mary and Nellie May, with the baby. 
There was Rachel Dean with Kitty Winslow. 
Strange that they should all be in Winston. 
Winston? Ross rubbed his eyes and looked 
about him. There stood the town-pump 
he’d known all his life. Across the street 
was Dr. Dean’s office. ‘The doctor’s horse 
and buggy waited outside. Ross himself 
was standing just outside the corner store. 
This wasn’t Winston. This was his own 
home village. 

“Look alive there, kid,’ shouted Joe. 
“The cub’s going to dance. 

Scarce knowing what he did, Ross grasped 
the chain. Sam whistled. Joe cracked his 
whip. Round and round in the dust, with 
slow awkward steps, went the cub. Round 
and round, dizzily doing his best, went Ross. 

Just then, out from the crowd tumbled a 
small, fat, yellow-haired boy. At his heels 
capered and barked a big yellow puppy. The 
boy sereamed. The puppy sniffed at the 
bears. Then he threw himself, full force, 
upon Ross. 

The bear dance ended suddenly. 

“Solomon Levi,’’ said Ross, faintly. He 
sank down on the walk. Solomon Levi 
licked his face. ‘The small fat boy screamed 
again. 

“Ross,—O Ross,’’ he cried. 

After a minute or two Ross opened his 
eyes. Father had come from somewhere. 
mn: Donald was crying. 

The three bears looked on gravely. Every- 
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body was talking all at once. Sam said they 
had found Ross lost in the woods. ‘They 
had. given him a lift. He had wanted to 
buy the cub— 

“J don’t want to, any more,” said Ross. 
His voice was very, very small and far-off. 
“You may keep him. But, please, I would 
like grandpa’s watch.”’ 

“TI was just carrying it for him,” said 
Sam. He handed Ross the watch. 

“Anything else you are just carrying for 
him?” said father, sternly. 

“You can have all my money, Mr. Sam,” 
said Ross, ‘just aswell asnot. I saved it to 
run away with. But I sha’n’t want it now. 
I’ve got home, and I’m going to stay.” 


How Ruth Hid. 


“Let’s play hide-and-seek,’ said Ruth, 
from her little stool near the fire. 

“Yes, let’s,” agreed Tom, jumping up. 

It was a dismal stormy holiday. All the 
family were in the sitting-room of the big 
house. There were papa, mamma, Sister 
Mary, and big Brother Ben. 

“‘Let’s all play hide-and-seek,” said Ben, 
who was as much of a boy as ever, although 
he was as tall as papa. He threw down his 
paper. Mary was willing, but papa and 
maimma were not much interested until Ben 
explained his plan. 

“Mamma will hide Ruth somewhere, and 
we will all see if we can find her. 
rule out the attic and the cellar. Any other 
place is fair.” 

“Yes, hide me!” cried little Ruth, joyfully, 
jumping up and down. 

Then mamma put down her knitting and 
father closed his book. All except mamma 
and Ruth shut themselves in the laundry, 
where they were to stay until mamma called 
“Ready!” 

As soon as they had gone, mamma thought 
very hard for a minute. Then she carefully 
took out the ornamented grating under 
the marble mantel-piece in the dining-room. 
Ruth had always thought there was a fire- 
place back of it, but it was only a make- 
believe fireplace, for there was just space 
enough back of the grating for six-year-old 
Ruth to crawl in, with a little squeezing. 
Then mamma put back the grating. 

“Don’t laugh or make any noise,’’ cau- 
tioned mamma, and she called the “seekers.” 

It was dreadfully hard for Ruth not to 
make any noise: she did want to laugh 
when they passed her many, many times. 
She heard Mary say that she had looked 
under all the pillows on the beds. Ben 
said he had even looked in the sugar barrel. 

“T wonder where she can be?” said father, 
leaning up against the very mantel-piece 
under which Ruth was hidden. ‘‘ We've 
looked everywhere. She’s too big to get in 
a drawer. I begin to think, mother, there 
must be a secret closet.” 

Ruth heard mother laugh. 
wee handkerchief to her mouth. 
the giggle nearly got out. 

“Has any one looked under the clothes 
in the mending basket ?”” asked Ben. 

Nobody had. They all went upstairs 
again. 

Ruth felt rather cramped and drowsy. 
She heard them walking around in the nur- 
sery, then their voices seemed to grow 
farther away in the distance. 

There was a scraping sound. Ruth felt 
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herself moved. Then father’s voice rang 
out,— 

“T’ve found her!” 

There was a rush on the stairs. Ben and 
Mary came in breathless, with Tom bringing 
up the rear. 

Ruth sat up in father’s arms and rubbed 
her eyes sleepily, as she looked from one to 
the other. 

“Found what?” she asked. 
they all laughed.—Harriet P. 
Little Folks. 


And then 
Fenton, in 


A Philosophical Invalid. 


Teddy had a very sore throat, so he had 
to take some medicine every two hours. It 
did not taste bad at all, but still it was medi- 
cine: so Teddy thought he must make a 
face whenever he took it, and mamma must 
give him a lump of sugar, and pity him a 
great deal besides. But once when mamma 
gave him the medicine Teddy did not make 
a face or ask for any sugar. 

“You are getting used to it, aren’t you, 
Teddy,” said mamma. 

“Well, not ’zactly,”’ said Teddy; ‘but 
I’ve been thinking. You see, Jack an’ me 
used to go to the nasturtium bed and eat 
the seeds. My! they ’most bit my tongue 
off! But we just ate ’em for fun. Then 
we used to go down by the brook and eat 
wild grapes. They were so sour they made 
my teeth feel just like the crazy-bone in 
your elbow when you hit it, but I thought 
it was fun to have ’em feel so. Then we 
used to eat acorns. Oh! ain’t they bitter! 
But we ate ’em-for fun. So I make believe 
that I’m taking this medicine for fun, and 
then it tastes all right.”’ 

Mamma kissed the philosophical little in- 
valid, and said he should have the sugar all 
the same. 


Ladies’ Slippers. 


A year ago or so Dr. Hale attended one 
of the flower shows at Horticultural Hall 
and took great interest in a remarkably 
fine display of orchids. As he came to a 
plant heavily flowered with choice cypripe- 
diums he stopped. ‘‘We used to call them 
‘ladies’ slippers.’”’ he said, “but now every- 
body knows the botanical name.’’ Then he 
added, dreamily: ‘‘Ladies’ slippers. Yes, 
they were fairy slippers, just large enough 
for fairy feet.” Then, taking another look 
at the rounded ends of the flowers, he said 
“Some of the fairies must 
have been Chinese, I imagine, if they wore 
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The Victor. 


BY LILLA ELIZABETH KELLEY. 


Doubt not, but wait and fearless sing, 
As seeing the diviner thing. 

Stand on the mountain top of Faith, 

A royal figure, not a wraith. 

Stand as if crowned—a conquering soul, 
With earth behind and heaven the goal. 


Philadelphia Letter. 


The aspirations of the thermometer, 
which for the past week have placed Phil- 
adelphia in the first rank of ‘‘hottest cities,” 
have perhaps made the quiet influences 
of the religious life more appealing for the 
present than the greater stir of active, 
social service in which our churches are 
more or less engaged during the winter. 

In the First Church the regular Sunday 
services continue until June 27 inclusive,— 
two Sundays later than has been customary 
because Mr. St. John, detained in the city 
until July 1, has given his services for the 
two extra Sundays. Harvard, it seems, 
governed by northern climatic conditions, 
holds its entrance “‘exams” late in June, 
so, while his young son wrestles with them, 
our congregation profits by two more Sun- 
days of Mr. St..John’s preaching. The 
attendance upon all the warm weather 
services has been astonishingly large, the 
number of automobiles and the after-ser- 
vice hurry for trains showing that the out- 
of-town members have cared enough to 
come in. 

After June 27 our church will assist the 
Germantown church in maintaining regular 
Sunday services out there, with Rev. Mr. 
Bushee in charge for the summer. In ad- 
dition to this union service, lay services 
will be held in our chapel until Mr. St. 
John’s return in September. Mr. Lennon 
will conduct these meetings, reading from 
our printed word selections made with the 
assistance and advice of Mr. St. John. 

A somewhat unique experiment for Uni- 
tarians has recently been made by Mr. 
Lennon to bring our gospel to the attention 
of the humbler class of people who are sup- 
posed to make the charge that the Unitarian 
Church cares only for the highly cultured 
and favored few. At the request of the 
minister, and with the support of the trus- 
tees, Mr. Lennon devoted his forenoons 
for three weeks to a house-to-house canvass 
in a section of West Philadelphia where 
people are likely to answer their own door- 
bells. His method was to staté frankly 
that as a member of the First Unitarian 
Church he came looking for persons who 
might care to learn something about its 
work and thought. Where such information 
was not desired, he courteously withdrew. 
In eight hundred seventy-five calls he could 
detect no instance in which his call had 
aroused offence. He was granted fifty-four 
interviews with people who showed interest, 
receiving tracts gladly, and expressing the 
intention of following up the matter by at- 
tending the church. Two of these have, 
after service, introduced themselves to 
Mr. St. John, and a third has written to 
him. All those who talked with Mr. Lennon 
seemed pleased that our church cared to 
take the trouble to seek them out. Mr. 
St. John regards this effort, experiment 
though it was, as one of profound signifi- 
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cance, revealing a possibility of worthy 
public service. 

Another quite new departure for the 
First Church, along other than this mission- 
ary line, has been the strengthening and 
enlarging of our ‘“‘plant’” by the recent 
purchase of a parsonage. During his first 
year of settlement among us, Mr. St. John, 
after a long and weary hunt, at last succeeded 
in establishing himself in a house which 
really seemed quite an ideal one for the 
purpose. A house so uncommonly suitable 
in plan and also in location would be well- 
nigh impossible to find again at so reasonable 
a price, as the first weary hunt made quite 
evident. It was therefore learned with 
consternation that the owner was too 
anxious to sell to grant a long lease, and, as 
the sale price seemed very low in view of 
the permanent nature of the surroundings, 
Mrs. S. P. Wetherill and Miss R. E. Haven, 
convinced that our possession of this house 
would prove a benefit to the society, set 
about raising the money for its purchase. 
In a very short time twenty-eight subscrip- 
tions, ranging from $5 to $1,500, gave enough 
money in hand for Mr. St. John to pur- 
chase the property and transfer it to ‘‘The 
First Unitarian Church,’ the amount so 
raised being used in cash payment on the 
purchase, and in alterations and repairs 
to be made during the summer, the balance 
standing in two mortgages on the property. 
Finally, the payment of these mortgages 
in five years has already been provided for 
by the pledge of three members. Mean- 
time interest, taxes, and other expenses of 
owning the property will be so adjusted 
between the society and the minister that 
all will be met out of the amount heretofore 
paid in salary. 

In Germantown, Rev. Albert W. Clark of 
Schenectady will preach in exchange with 
Mr. Hawes, on June 27, after which the union 
services already referred to will be held 
weekly in the church parlors, the church 
proper being turned over to the builders for 
quite extensive alterations. A vestibule, the 
need for which has long been felt, will be 
placed in front of the church. Above this will 
be a choir loft with a new organ. A beauti- 
ful stained glass window will be placed in 
the old choir space, and the whole interior, 
walls, wood work, pew cushions, and floor 
covering are to be renovated to a very 
considerable extent. 

The new window is to be in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Clark, who were among 
the founders of this society and for so many 
years active in its work. The new floor 
covering and the renovation of the cushions 
will be the gift of the society at large, but 
the memorial window and all other improve- 
ments are presented by the children of Mr, 
and Mrs. Clark, who are keeping up the in- 
terest in the church, always so keenly felt 
by their parents. 

In preparation for the fair in November 
the ladies of the parish are holding very 
pleasant porch parties once a week, at the 
homes of different members, which they hope 
to continue throughout the summer. 

The Spring Garden Church closed its 
regular services with a good attendance 
on June 13. Before the season’s work 
came to an end, however, plans for the annual 
fair were well matured, dates set for Novem- 
ber 5 and 6, and all departments appor- 
tioned among the workers, so that each 
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may know just what will be expected of 
him (chiefly her, it appears, from the list 
of names before me) in the fall. On June 
23 Mr. Hinckley gave an address on ‘‘The 
Individual and the Social Order in Re- 
ligion”’ at the Cape Cod Conference meeting 
in Barnstable, Mass., the place of his summer 
home. 

The prevalent indifference toward the 
church, growing in all communions it appears, 
the stronghold of the “ Friends’? movement, 
and a _well-intrenched orthodoxy combine 
to make Mr, Henderson’s task in Wilming- 
ton a very difficult one. Nevertheless, he 
is surely gaining ground there. The finance 
committee reported a better condition of 
the treasury at the beginning of the year 
than ever before in the church’s history, 
and this despite the increase in expenditure 
entailed by adding to the pastor’s salary. 

The Paragraph Pulpit was carried on 
for two months in the daily paper, and 
throughout the winter in the Sunday Siar, 
but without result as expressed in the in- 
crease of strangers in attendance upon 
the regular church services, the chief 
gain through the year being in the quick-' 
ened interest of those already affiliated with 
the church. An innovation, heartily ap- 
proved afterward, but at first rather de- 
precated by some brought up under Quaker 
influence, was the ceremony on Easter 
Sunday, when twelve new members formally 
joined the church. In the fall Mr. Hen- 
derson plans some further innovations. 

From Lancaster comes the following: 
“The Church of Our Father at Lancaster 
reports progress all along the line. The 
beautiful new church building ideally meets 
the needs of the growing congregation. 
The social hall under the auditorium has 
been named Emerson Hall. On its well- 
appointed stage two bright little plays were 
recently presented by the Longfellow Society. 
The parlor, beautifully furnished in mahog- 
any by Mrs. Garvin, makes an attractive 
meeting-place for the women of the Alliance, 
who hitherto have had to meet at private 
houses. Within the past year the Alliance 
has more than doubled its numbers, and 
looks forward to uninterrupted growth 
and larger usefulness. 

“At the May meeting new officers were 
elected, carrying out the principle of ro- 
tation in office, Miss Anna Weaver, an 
enthusiastic new member, becoming presi- 
dent. The strawberry festival, without 
special effort or unusual advertising, brought 
in over fifty dollars net profits, exceeding 
the success of other years. The gift of the 
Alliance to the Lancaster Public Library 
of over five hundred well-selected volumes 
has drawn the attention of the public to the 
unsectarian spirit of the Alliance and its 
devotion to the common welfare. This 
gift, by the way, came through the appeal 
of Mr. Brandow, Mr. Shippen’s predecessor, 
and was made possible by the devoted labors 
of Mrs. Davis in enlisting the interest of 
many branch Alliances. Honor to whom 
honor is due, and thanks as well. 

“The Lend-a-Hand Club has taken steps 
to start a stamp saving society in co-opera- 
tion with the Penny Provident Society of 
New York. Among the children of the 
poor there is much prodigality and waste 
which this well-tried method of encouraging 
thrift meets. The club also has voted to 
send two tired mothers and their children 
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into the country for rest and recuperation. 
One of the last letters written by Dr. Hale 
was to Mr. Shippen, bestowing a fatherly 
blessing upon this newly organized move- 
ment In His Name. 

“Sunday, June 13, a memorial service to 
Dr. Hale drew many strangers and people 
of other churches. Mr. Shippen’s tribute 
took on the character of personal remin- 
iscences covering thirty years. 

“Tt has been decided to keep the church 
open Sunday evenings in July to meet the 
growing interest in Unitarianism.’’  E. Z. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The religious papers have paid hearty and 
appreciative tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Hale. Many of them print pictures, and all 
emphasize the saying of the Congregation- 
alist that ‘“‘the witness of a true man’s death 
only confirms and makes widely visible the 
testimony of his life and words that all who 
love God and serve their fellows are one in 
purpose.... Some of the protests printed 
in religious papers a few years ago against 
his appointment to the chaplaincy of the 
Senate because he was a Unitarian would 
read strangely beside the eulogies of him 
given in the same papers this week.” In 
the same paper appear affectionate and dis- 
criminating comments from Dr. Gordon, Dr. 
Arthur Little, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman. Mr. Mead said:— 


Dr. Hale was the most naturally and 
naively religious man I ever knew. The 
storm and stress of our Darwinian age did 
not seem even to have touched him. He 
evidently anticipated or discounted all that, 
just as Emerson did. I do not recall a word 
that he ever said or ever wrote that implied 
one cloud of religious misgiving or doubt. I 
don’t think he could help thinking of himself 
always as the eternal child of the eternal 
God any more than Jesus Christ could help 
it; and it was this consciousness of the in- 
finite re-enforcement—and multiplied and 
constant things hard to bear gave him need 
enough of it—which gave his spirit its im- 
mortal youth. Above all else in his many- 
sided life he desired to be thought of asa 
minister of religion. All agencies which he 
utilized were to him simply means of ‘‘doing 
his Father’s business.’”? He had a passion 
for goodness,—I was going to say a consum- 
ing passion, but nothing ever consumed him, 
everthing left him serene,—an all-dominating 
passion. He was the most fertile and un- 
tiring doer of good I ever knew. ‘The census 
can never be made of the beneficent enter- 
prises which he instigated. His ingenious 
devising and radiation of blessings was new 
every morning and fresh every evening. 
This was God’s world; we were God’s children ; 
we should realize it and live accordingly, 
working together with God each hour to 
transform that particular corner of God’s 
universe for which we were particularly 
responsible into a worthy precinct of the 
kingdom of heaven. 


‘The New York Observer writes of Dr. Hale 
asa typical New Englander of the broader, 
far-seeing type,—a brave, true, self-sacrific- 
ing man. It says:— 


His preparation for the ministry was very 
slight, and he was never a theologian or a 
deep thinker. His views of men and affairs 
were impressionistic and intuitive rather 
than reasoned and deliberate. His fancy 
was active, his wit was keen, his interest in 
humanity was unbounded, his sympathies 
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were warm, and his efforts and services, as 
a kind of artistic philanthropist, were stren- 
uous and long-continued.... He had the 
narrowness of the typical Unitarian, indulg- 
ing in frequent flings at Evangelicism, but 
his heart was large, even if his tongue was 
sometimes sharp and his mental vision 
blunted to the doctrinal teachings of the 
gospel of Christ. But in his own conscious 
religious experience, Edward E. Hale be- 
longed to the more serious and devoted wing. 
of Unitarians, which makes most of the things 
of the spiritual life and not so much of mere 
philosophical speculations. 


The Universalist Leader speaks of Dr. Hale 
with genuine feeling and recalls the impres- 
sive moment when, at the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century, his wonderful voice through the 
stillness of the midnight carried clearly and 
distinctly across a great distance the words 
of the Psalm, “Lord, thou has been our 
dwelling place in all generations.” After 
other reminiscences, the editorial continues: 


Like a picture out of an old book he seemed, 
with his splendid figure and massive head. 
None might pass him without turning to 
look again and again, conscious of being in 
the presence of a man of power. In these 
later years he has seemed to embody all that 
was noblest and best of that period of Ameri- 
can history when there were giants in the 
world of letters. For, familiar as he was 
with those names which have made American 
literature, he absorbed and then exemplified 
their spirit... . 

It is as the Christian minister we are dis- 
posed to render him highest honor. If his 
mind was broad in the acceptance of truth, 
his spirit was broader in the application of 
truths. Religion meant to him service. He 
cared not how mén might differ in their 
convictions, so long as the convictions they 
held produced conduct which was Christian. 
He saw a vision of Christian unity, and he 
walked in the light of that vision. 


From, the Western Christian Advocate we 
take the following estimate :-— 


Posterity can only accord Dr. Hale an 
equal position in its Hall of Fame with Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Daniel Webster, and the 
other great spirits that the founding of this 
republic brought out. In fact, Dr. Hale 
lived long enough to taste the joys of im- 
mortality. He had become, around Boston 
at any rate, a sort of institution. As chap- 
lain of the United States Senate he held a 
position of national trust and importance. 
His ‘‘Man without a Country”? has for many 
years been regarded as a classic, and is a 
part of the education of every schoolboy. 
He has stood, especially in the minds of the 
rising generation, for patriotism and Ameri- 
canism. Here, at least, was a man with a 
country. Here wasa typical American. His 
monuments were already erected in the Lend- 
a-Hand Society and the King’s Daughters. 
Had he done nothing more than found these 
two societies, he would have been of ines- 
timable service to mankind. 


The Advance prints, with brief comment, 
one of the last articles written by Dr. Hale 
as editor of the ‘“Good News” department 
in the Christian Register. ‘The Presbytervan 
Banner notes the wide, spiritual inspiration 
which was the result of his preaching and 
the prophetic quality of his work for peace 
and reform. The Christian Advocate found 
the best eulogium to Dr. Hale in the unusual 
respect and the personal love felt for him 


by all classes and conditions of men, and it 


says :—- 


Dr. Hale was a devout worshiper of God 
and a believer in the divine inspiration of 
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the Holy Scriptures; but in some of his 
views he was so far from what the immense 
preponderance of the Christian world has 
found in the teachings of the gospel as to 
make it impossible for him consistently to 
wish to unite organically with any strictly 
evangelical denomination, or for such com- 
munion to unite with him and those of like 
views. ‘This should not and did not prevent 
his co-operating with them or their uniting 
with him in philanthropy, patriotism, ethics, 
and a recognition of the God of nations. 


An article by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son appears in the Outlook. Col. Higginson 
represents, as hardly any other person can, 
the circle of thinkers and workers to which 
Dr. Hale himself belonged, and his article 
has naturally a distinctive personal interest. 
He tells some good anecdotes and includes 
three or four characteristic letters from Dr. 
Hale. Speaking editorially the Outlook says: 


No man was more a contemporary of 
his own generation, nor had any man of his 
time a more vital interest in history. He 
was a conspicuous exponent of the American- 
ism of the end of the nineteenth century; 
but he never fora moment lost his historical 
sense or was without his historical illustra- 
tion. He was one of those men, like Lucian 
or Erasmus, to whom all things are alive with 
human interest, to whom there is no dead 
past, but a background filled with living 
figures, moving incidents, humorous hap- 
penings, great adventures, vital convic- 
tions. Dr. Hale was a kind of embodi- 
ment of history, not always entirely accu- 
rate in his dates, but wonderfully clear in 
the freshness of his recollection. He could 
follow back almost every line of the develop- 
ment of his time to its historical beginnings, 
not by the way of abstract statement, but 
of concrete, fascinating incidents. If he 
spoke about railways, he went back to the 
first locomotive, with which he was con- 
temporaneous, or to the stage-coach, or, 
earlier still, to the saddle. If one spoke of 
the modern university, Dr. Hale on the 
moment could trace its evolution out of the 
earliest small college, with its little group of 
professors, its small group of students, its 
intimate life, its reverence for the amenities 
and privileges of scholarship, its touch of 
intellectual aristocracy. 


We take the following from the IJnde- 
pendent:— 


Dr. Hale was, first of all, a preacher, no 
matter how much time and labor he gave to 
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literature; for all his writing was preaching, 
and of the most useful and delightful sort. 
He was a Unitarian, but not that kind of 
Unitarian that fights the Orthodox. He 
loved them too well. He was faithful to his 
convictions and his denominational fellow- 
ship; but it was not the negations of his 
religion that he cared for, but its positive 
faith and purpose to uplift the world. Ac- 
cordingly, the whole Christian Church 
adopted him, and he adopted them all. 

What did he care for money or fame or 
position? He was all the time giving away 
his money to the good causes and the 
world’s needs that appealed to him; and his 
Harvard classmates and his Boston friends 
who had bothered themselves with such 
miserable business as making money were 
happy to turn in every once in a while to 
supply his lack of selfish thrift. He never 
thought of himself: he was too busy going 
about doing good, the least self-conscious 
man in all literary fellowships,—too busy to 
think how he looked, how he was dressed, even 
how finely and finically he could polish a 
paragraph. He was after the history he 
was telling, the story he was writing, and 
that was for the social or moral lesson behind 
it, the patriotism or the religion... . 

His face was a mirror of hope and optimism 
and love. Did we say he was a Unitarian? 
We did not mean it: he was eminently and 
idealistically a disciple of Christ. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Applications are received at the Tucker- 
man School from persons who wish to become 
members of the school, but, in order to do 
so, must in some way lighten their living 
expenses. 

Any one needing a companion, or one 
who would like a reliable person with whom 
to leave children in the absence of parents 
evenings, or one who would give board 
or room or both in exchange for some house- 
hold service, might find the nght one among 
these applicants, and, while assisting them- 
selves, would also be assisting the appli- 
cants and the school. Please communicate 
with Mrs. Guild, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Jottings. 


A fine portrait of Dr, Hale, specially 
engraved for Every Other Sunday, appears 
in that paper, date of July 4. Price of 
single copies, 5 cents, postage prepaid. 
The Christian Register portrait is also on 
sale. Price, in frame, 75 cents. 

A great deal of interest has been shown 
in the Isles of Shoals Sunday-School Insti- 
tute, as there might well be, considering 
the excellent programme and the attrac- 
tions of the spot. During the heated days 
that have swept over the mainland, many 
individuals have longed for the Isles off 
Portsmouth, N.H. It will be well to 
recall that the date of the Institute is from 
July 19 to 23, inclusive. 

Work on the new Graded Lessons, to 
be called the Beacon Series, is going forward 
with satisfactory results. It is hoped that 
the promise to have them ready for the 
autumn will be fulfilled. The manuscripts 
of about all the Manuals and the Helps for 
Teachers are in the printer’s hands. Of 


course it is no slight undertaking to issue’ 


The Christian Register 


over twenty books in two or three months, 
complete and ready for sale, beginning at 
the start with simply the manuscripts. 
It will be found that the authors have 
entered into the spirit of the project with 
zeal and intelligence. It may be well to 
remind our schools that the original plan 
of the editorial committee did not include 
new material for the Kindergarten and Ad- 
vanced Departments. Between those two 
run these twelve grades of the Beacon 
Series. Supplies for the Kindergarten and 
Advanced Grades can be found at the 
Sunday-School Society’s rooms, in satis- 
factory variety. 

I have received from Rev. D. Roy Freeman, 
minister of the Third Religious Society, 
Dorchester, creditable specimens of exam- 
ination papers written by some of the pupils 
of his Sunday School. I cite them as illus- 
trating progress in Sunday-School instruc- 
tion. Such papers as these clearly prove 
that the pupils have been studying to some 
intelligent result. The particular answers 
were part of a New Testament examination. 
I am glad to say that many Sunday Schools 
are pursuing this course of review and ex- 
amination. 

A book that is certain to attract attention 
is “Religion and Life,’ being ‘addresses 
by the teaching community” of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. The authors are 
Profs. Gilman, Cary, Doan, Christie, Smith, 
Bowen, Barber, and President Southworth. 
In addition are chapters by Walter C. Green 
and William H. Fish. Price, $1.10; postage, 
10 cents. For sale at the Book Room, 
25 Beacon Street. 

Also in the Book Room will be found a 
set of cards entitled ““Memory Gems,” 
which were prepared for an ethical society 
in the West. There are twenty of these 
cards in each set, each having a typical 
sentiment relating to the conduct of life. 
Price, ro cents a set. 

It should be remembered by all that 
on the counters of the Book Room are the 
regular issues of the Hvbbert Journal, 
Harvard Theological Review, The Unitarian, 
Pacific Unitarian, Christian Register, and 
Every Other Sunday.’ Ministers and others 
are advised to bear in mind that the latest 
publications of theology, philosophy, and 
religion will be found in the regular stock 
of the Book Room, such volumes as those 
by George Burnham Foster and Sydney 
H. Mellone of England (‘Laws of Life”), 
and the notable German book, “Life of 
the Spirit,’ by Rudolf Eucken. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting was held 
June 14 at 25 Beacon Street. Present: 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, French, Ed- 
wards, Burt, James, Lawrance, Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Gurney, Miss Bullard, and Miss Parker. 

The treasurer read his regular report 
which was approved and placed on file. 
He also presented a statement of the finances 
of the Society for the past year, giving in 
detail the expenses and income. ‘This 
led to a consideration of the various features 
of the work in hand with regard to their 
financial aspect. This particularly applied 
to the cost of publishing Every Other Sun- 
day, supporting the Western Headquarters, 
and the Book Room. Other matters in 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues, a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room, Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
CL. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


ee ae 
the same department were also considered 
and decided. j 

The question of a field agent again came 
up, and the suggestion that there should 
be a secretary as well as a president would 
seem to solve the problem. Such an official 
could serve in the office or in the field. 

The president reported satisfactory prog- 
ress on the new graded lessons. Manu- 
scripts began to come in the 1st of May, 
and are still expected; but everything avail- 
able had been put into the hands of the 
printer. He appointed a special publica- 
tion committee to assist the previous edi- 
torial committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Lawrance, Secrist, and Miss Stevenson. 

In view of the forthcoming Beacon Series 
it was suggésted that plans should be made 
for lectures at Channing Hall on the sub- 
ject the coming winter. While nothing 
definite was outlined, a vote was passed 


endorsing the general plan. 


The president was empowered to appoint 


ee 
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two delegates, with himself, for the National 
Conference, at Chicago, in September. 
The clerk and the president were made a 
committee to draw up resolutions on the 
death of two life members, Dr. Hale and 
Mr. Baldwin. ‘The question of holding an 
autumn meeting of the Society was referred 
to the Committee on Meetings. President 
Horton announced the Standing Committees. 
Adjournment was made to the second Mon- 
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day of September. Louisa P. Parker, 
Clerk. 
Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Y. P. R. U, Day at the Shoals. 


The time has come about when the usual 
Shoals Meetings are at hand,—July 11 to 18. 

Through the kindness of the general com- 
mittee there has been a Young People’s 
Religious Union Day arranged for Wednes- 
day, July 14, when the morning chapel 
in the Stone Meeting-house will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Harold G. Arnold of Bridge- 
water, Mass., an ex-president of the National 
Union. 

The forenoon meeting has been planned 
by the executive board, and will be addressed 
by one of the vice-presidents of the National 
Organization, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff of 
East Boston, Mass., on ‘‘Our Outlook for 
the Future,’ and by a former director, 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens of Fitchburg, on 
“The Aims and Ideals of the National 
Union.” The noon meeting of delegates 
in the Stone Meeting-house will be held as 
usual. 

It is hoped a larger number of our young 
people than ever before will make an effort 
to be present at these young people’s meet- 
ings. The national secretary will be in 
attendance during the week. No credentials 
or tickets are necessary. One or more 
delegates may represent a society, from 
whom a report of the meetings may be 
expected in the fall or at the next meeting. 

These meetings have never failed to prove 
of interest and benefit to those attending, 
and are certainly well worth a day or so 
out of one’s whole. summer. The 8.20 
boat from Portsmouth will be in season 
for the ten o’clock service in the auditorium, 
and will mean a pleasant little sea trip of 
about an hour’s duration to many within 
easy access of Portsmouth. Dinner may 
be procured at the hotel, or such trip may 
well take the form of a day’s outing, with 
basket picnic, ete. 

It has been suggested that those having 
in charge the making of next year’s pro- 
gramme might institute a “Shoals Day,” 
when reports of the meetings might be 
given; or even a Celia Thaxter Day, with 
a résumé of the poet’s life and works, and 
readings from her pen, might be planned. 

However, let there be a splendid gather- 
ing of our Unitarian young people to show 
the management that the granting of a 
special day for our work is heartily and 
thoroughly appreciated. 


Fair Notes. 


Hardly a day passes but some work goes 
on for the fair, showing interest and a will- 
ingness to co-operate with us in our efforts. 


The Christian Register 


Thisvis,as it should be, for we need the help 
and influence of every whole-souled Uni- 
tarian. 

Miss Floyd, the chairman of the Fair 
Committee, is to be in Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., every ‘Thursday, 
from ten to three o’clock, beginning July 1, 
until further notice. ‘This is an opportunity 
to advise with Miss Floyd regarding fair 
matters, and she hopes to have numerous 
offers of assistance during the summer, 
so that by fall everything may be well 
under way for the most successful fair the 
Unitarian Young People have ever held. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service, July 4, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles E. St. John of 
Philadelphia. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service, July 4, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev. James B. Gregg, D.D., 
of Colorado Springs. 


Meetings. 


THE Carcaco AssocraTE ALLIANCE.—The 
annual meeting was held at Geneva, June 3, 
Mrs. Grant Beebe, the president, in the chair. 
As a committee to plan details of Alliance 
meetings at the National Conference in 
September, Mrs. EH. C. Dudley, chairman, 
Mrs. Hayward and Mrs. Allore were ap- 
pointed. 

Miss Fry, chairman of the Cheerful Letter 
Exchange, gave a report of her work. Miss 
Lewis, chairman of the Post-office Mission 
Committee, in her report told of new methods 
adopted and of many requests for Unitarian 
literature. 

Mrs. Vallins, secretary of the Messiah 
Church Branch, reported a prosperous year, 
in spite of a smaller membership, resulting 
from the closing of the old church. Sewing 
was done for several charitable institutions, 


Notices. 
SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


Organized in 1907 


To collect contributions to be equally 
distributed each year as an honorable 
service pension among those of our 
clergy passing the age of sixty-five 
years and with a record of at least 
twenty years in the service of our 
churches, the annual allowance to each 
not to exceed $500. A Permanent 
Fund, for income, is also being steadily 
developed. Bequests, made to the 
American Unitarian Association, in 
trust for the Society, will do lasting 
and blessed good. Contributions to 
be made to Rev. John H. Applebee, 
Treasurer, Attleboro, Mass. Letters 
to Rev. George Kent, Providence, R.I. 
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and church suppers given. Instead of the 
annual bazaar, individual contributions were 
given, and, although it was a success finan- 
cially, a lack of some object to work for was 
felt, and it was decided to hold a bazaar next 
winter. 

Mrs. Cook, secretary of the Branch Alli- 
ance of Unity Church, reported that a bazaar 
with annual dinner and cafeteria supper 
were given to raise money. Sewing was 
done for charitable institutions and money 
was supplied for the church. Weekly meet- 
ings were held with luncheons served. ‘Their 
receipts during the year from various sources 
amounted to nearly $650. 

The secretary of the Evanston Church 
Branch, Mrs. Richardson, reports, in spite 
of sickness among the small circle of members, | 
a bazaar and cafeteria supper given for the 
benefit of the church, a Christmas party for 
the children, and sociables given at different 
homes. The women of the Alliance were 
invited to join with other denominations in 
their Union Missionary meeting at the Second 


Marriages. 


In Athol, Mass., 26th ult., by Rev. Carl G. Horst of 
Wollaston, Arthur John Berry of Orange and Marion 
Howe Lee of Athol. 


Deaths. 


BATCHELLER—At Telluride, Col., June 19, 1959, 
William Field, son of James Hervey and Elizabeth Field 
Batcheller, 2 years, 8 months. 


Frederick Hall Knapp of Duxbury, who died June 
17, was the only son of Frederick Bradford Knapp, and 
the grandson of the late Rev. Frederick Newman Knapp 
of Plymouth. Edward Everett Hale, in his “Ten Times 
One is Ten,’’~ expresses beautifully how much good 
is done to the world by a life well lived, even if it be a 
short one. This is brought home to those who knew 
Eric Knapp on hearing of his death, which occurred a few 
days after reaching his majority. 

While at the Biltmore Forest School, studying for his 
chosen profession, he made a deep impression on his 
teachers and fellow-students by his strength of character 
and manly qualities. During his winter of sickness he 
brightened those about him by his own cheerful spirit. 
His devotion to aged friends in his native town made his 
return from an absence a bright spot in their lives. Even 
as a young boy his fortitude and self-denial, with a sunny 
disposition, set an example that helped those much older 
to better their/ lives. His clear logical mind and love of 
speculative thought were finely blended with great 
reverence, kindliness, and a keen sense of humor. He 
had no fear of death, but it finally came so unexpectedly 
that he had no knowledge of its approach. Though we 
cannot help grieving for his loss, there is the deep, 
underlying feeling that he had done his part nobly in the 
world and made it better, 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS | 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular, Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


ta “thas ah college professor and experienced speaker 
desires to supply pulpit part of July and August. 
Address Ph.D., care Christian Register, 272 Congress 
St., Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4} miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Presbyterian church, where yearly reports 
of their work were given. Eleven members 
have become delegates to the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association in Chicago. Mrs. 
Emma Beebe, secretary of the Geneva 
Branch, which has a membership of fourteen, 
reported a bazaar and several literary 
meetings, at which sermons and the late 
books were read. Money was given for 
current expenses of the church. Mrs. 
Dellgren, secretary of the Swedish Branch, 
which has twenty-two members, reports 
that the chief aim of the branch is to help 
the church. A sale and two basket parties 
were given to raise money. At the literary 
meetings questions of the day have been 
discussed. Many sermons have been dis- 
tributed, both in English and in Scandina- 
vian. Miss Finch, secretary of the Third 
Church Branch, reported forty-seven mem- 
bers. Sewing was done for the bazaar and 
Easter sale, also for charitable institutions. 
The literary afternoons were devoted to 
our ‘Hymns and Hymn Writers.” A 
penny-a-day fund has been started by one of 
the members to raise money. ‘The receipts 
from various sources have been about $525. 
The Hinsdale Branch reports a membership 
of thirty and seventeen meetings held dur- 
ing the year for sewing. A bazaar and sup- 
pers were given and charitable institutions 
helped with both work and money. The 
amount subscribed to the church by the 
Alliance was $300. ‘The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: president, 
Mrs. Ernest Charles Smith; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. E. C. Dudley, Mrs. George E. Adams, 


Mrs. Walter Ferrier, Mrs. C. K. Pittman, 
Mrs. Mary S. Beebe, Mrs. J. F. Wheeler, 
Mrs. I. Flodin; secretary and treasurer, 


Miss Ethel W. Mason; chairmen committees, 
Mrs. C. C. Warren, Mrs. H. N. Brough, 
Miss Marion M. Lewis, Miss Mary Fry. 
The new secretary of the Western Con- 
ference, Mr. Ernest E. Smith, was called upon 
to speak, and he told of his visit to Boston 
during Anniversary Week. The meeting 
was adjourned by the new president, Mrs. 


Smith. Ethel W. Mason, Secretary. 
NorFOLK CONFERENCE.— The summer 
meeting and one-hundred and _ twenty- 


second session of the conference was held 
with the First Parish in Walpole, on June 
g, at 10.30 A.M. The day was one of the 
finest of the season, and two hundred and 
forty-one persons gathered, including six- 
teen ministers of the conference. Mr. George 
Kuhn Clarke, the president, called upon 
Rev. George F. Pratt, who opened the meet- 
ing with prayer. 

Rey. James De Normandie read a most 
interesting and enlightening paper upon the 
topic, ‘The Apostle Eliot,’ upon which theme 
he is the chief and almost only authority. 
He drew a clear and vivid picture of the man 
and the church of his day, with many amusing 
sidelights thrown from the ancient church 
records of the old “Roxbury First Church,” 
of which Eliot was the first minister and 
Dr. DeNormandie is the present, showing 
quaint customs of church discipline and 
habits of religious thought. Eliot was a 
reformer and prophet; advocating a cause 
unpopular both in the Church and colony 
at large,—the “‘ Christianizing” of the Indians. 
Eliot stood alone, with the exception of a 
very few, among whom were Gov. Leverett 
and John Hoar of Concord in the Massa- 


| 
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chusetts Colony and the influence in England 
of a missionary body called ‘“‘a Corporation 
for the Promoting and Propagating of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in New England,” 
by act of the Long Parliament, July, 1649. 
As a part of the same movement, almost 
wholly through the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Eliot, the General Court of Massachusetts 
had passed an act, in 1649, for the Propa- 
gation of the gospel among the Indians, 
and recommending the elders of the churches 
to take measures to carry this into effect. 

Mr. Eliot became deeply impressed with 
the opportunity for missionary work, and 
immediately set about his personal prepara- 
tions for it. Dr. De Normandie told the 
story of Mr. Eliot’s prodigious labor in 
learning the Indian language and trans- 
lating our English Bible into that tongue, 
and educating himself so that on Oct. 28, 
1646, he met a small congregation of Indians 
at Nonantum, now Newton, and preached to 
them in their own tongue. This meeting 
was held in the wigwam of an Indian named 
Waban, who became converted and was 
afterwards ruler of the ‘‘Praying Village” 
at Natick. 

Dr. De Normandie’s paper was a revelation 
to most, as very little has been generally 
known of the part Eliot played in the early 
colonial life, or the greatness of the man 
or his work 

Rey. Dr. Crooker of Roslindale followed 
Dr. De Normandie in the discussion, ex- 
pressing his high admiration for the address 
the conference had heard. And he spoke 
briefly of Rev. John Wise of Ipswich, who 
was brought up under the influence of the 
apostle Eliot, by whom he was baptized in 
1652. Dr. Crooker pointed out how a book 
by Wise in 1710, ‘““The Churches’ Quarrel 
Espoused,” put an end to a_ hierarchical 
scheme, proposed and pushed by the Mathers 
of Boston, and so kept the door open that 
there might be progress in religion. As an 
advocate of clemency and independency in 
religion, he made it possible for Unitarianism 
to appear later. Quoting from Wise’s great 
work, “Vindication of the Government of 
the New England Churches’? (1717), by many 
remarkable statements, Dr. Crooker showed 
that he was the father of American Dem- 
ocracy in Church and State. 

These pamphlets were reprinted in Boston 
in one volume in 1772 (two editions) and 
became text-books of the patriots of the 
Revolution. It is significant that he ap- 
appealed for authority not to Scripture, but 
to ‘‘the right reason of mankind.” 

Rev. Carl G. Horst expressed . himself 
interested in the topic. He recalled how he 
had found with surprise, in looking over the 
history of his church in Upton, formerly 
Grafton, that the First Church was not of 
the Puritan foundation, but an Indian 
Church gathered by the apostle Eliot, as 
one of his ‘Praying Villages,’ called 
“Wassanamesit.”’ 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Harry A. Weston of Randolph. 
The conference contribution amounted to 
$26.35. 

At 12.30 the pastor of the church, Rev. 
Louis C. Dethlefs, invited all to the pleasant 
vestry room, where the box-luncheon was 
served by ladies of the parish according to 
the custom. 

The praise service, under the direction of 
Rev. W. H. Parker of Dedham, called the 
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conference together at 2 p.m. The com- 
mittee appointed to report upon the appro- 
priations recommended that fifty dollars 
be given to the help of Christ Church and 
ten dollars to Tuskegee, and the same was 
voted by the conference. 

Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Dorchester 
delivered a delightfully interesting address on 
“Part Sunlight, Philanthropy that pays,” 
describing an experiment in an English 
town, which he visited and studied, where an 
attempt has been made, with successful 
issue, to combine a business enterprise with 
philanthropy, to conduct a profitable busi- 
ness, and at the same time to maintain an 
orderly, respectable, and happy community 
of working people. ‘The employers and em- 
ployed dwell together in peace and unity, 
and the effort is, on the part of all, to main- 
tain friendly and mutually helpful relations. 

Mr. Frank, Chisholm, representing Tuske- 
gee-Normal Institute, presented its claims, 
which are well known; and Mrs. Whitman of 
West Roxbury made an appeal in behalf of 
the rescue work of the Old West Roxbury 


Dip Fruit Jars 
in Paraffine 


Think of setting away 
full fruit jars at pre- 
serving time, every jar 
air-tight. 


You can do it—you 
need not lose the con- 
tents of a jar if you’ll 


= simply dip the caps and 


rubber sealing rings, 
Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


as the final step in the preserving 
process. Nothing makes so perfect a ° 
seal as this, and nothing is more 
easily done. 

Always keep Pure Refined Paraffine 
in the house. Makes a fine floor 
polish—gives a gloss to starched 
things and helps clean clothes on 
wash day. 

Write for a neat Paraffine Paper 
Pad to keep sad irons from sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


UP AMONG VERMONT’S GREEN HILLS 

AND ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Best Summer Resort Region. Terms, $5 to $10 per 
week. Handsomely illustrated “Booklet” contain- 
ing 150 pages, full information. Also details 
Tercentenary Celebration, Lake Champlain. Send 
6c. for “Booklet,” ‘Summer Homes,” No. 72, 
to St. Albans, Vt.; 360 Washington Street, Boston; 
or free on application. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
cil ren wk shelter or permanent homes to needy 
eed ; : weet 
with the nie fice wiles families in close relations 
Pplications solicited from families within f. 
Boston, who will take children to board or heneteeae 


Additional donations and b 
Taaecine teeees . equests are much needed to 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C.R. Eliot, Pr Wm. Fig Treas. 
B. Field, 5; 
277 Tremont St., 
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Meeting-house, which, it is hoped, may meet 
with a response when the conference treas- 
ury has been somewhat replenished. 

After some further discussion of the va- 
rious topics of the day and votes of the 


thanks of the conference to the parish of 


Walpole for their hospitality, in their beauti- 
fully, newly repainted and _ refreshened 
buildings, to the speakers and musicians, 
the meeting adjourned at 4 p.m. George 
M. Bodge, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, D.D.: During Dr. Lyon’s 
absence in Normandy Prof. Edward C. 
Moore, D.D., of Harvard Divinity School 
will preach next Sunday; Rev. Clay Mc- 
Cauley, July 11, and Rev. H. G. Spaulding, 
September 12. 


FaIrRHAVEN, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 


ciety, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The summer 
preachers in the Memorial Church during 


the minister’s absence in Europe will be: 
July 4, Rev. W. B. Geoghegan; July 11, 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D.; July 18, Rev. 
H. P. Dewey, D.D.; July 25, Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D.; August 1, Rev. S. A. Eliot, 


D.D.; August 8, Rev. Thomas Van Ness; 
T5, evel, GiiBr Pierce, D:D; 


August 
August 22, Rev. Edward Cummings; August 


29, Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A.; September 


12, Rev. Robert Collyer. Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen is to preach in London, Liverpool, 
Aberdeen, and other large towns in England 


and Scotland. He spends August at Ox- 
ford, attending lectures at the Summer 
School of the University. On Children’s 
seven young persons 


‘Sunday, June 13, 
united with the church. This makes an 


addition to the church of more than sixty 


persons in less than three years. From all 
parts of this country and from Europe hun- 
dreds of persons weekly come here to visit 
our church and other buildings. 


WinTHROP, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. C. Litchfield: at the an- 
nual meeting the treasurer reported all bills 
paid, a floating debt wiped out, and a bal- 
ance in the treasury,—a condition that has 
not existed for many years. ~ Several new 
members joined the parish, making more 
than sixty during the past four years. The 
superintendent of the Sunday-school re- 
ported roo names on the roll since last 
September. Rev. William Channing Brown 
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fellowship of the church, and more than 
half were new-comers to our services. 


The Harvard Summer School of 
Theology. 


As chairman of a committee chosen at 
the last session to represent the students 
of the Harvard Summer School of Theology, 
let me add a few words to the announcement 
made in the Register of June 17. The 
period will extend from July 7 to July 22, 
and there will be three lectures each day, 
covering the hours from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M., 
with two half-hour intermissions. 

Evidently the general subject, ‘‘ Present 
Religious Conditions and Prospects,” will 
give scope for a consideration of many of 
the problems which are in vogue, and fur- 
nish many who have the interests of the 
church at heart serious questions as to how 
to meet the situation. 

Both theoretical and practical topics 
will be considered. To take a few sample 
lectures: under ‘The Present State of 
Theories of Evolution” current ‘Criticisms 
of Darwinism’ will be given; while under 
“The Religious Aspects of Social Move- 
ments” “The Relation of the Church to the 
Social Programme” will be considered. 
“Radio-activity and Related Phenomena’’ 
will surely take the minister into a new world. 

The course of lectures ought to be a stim- 
ulating one; and the undersigned, from 
attendance for two years past, would very 
highly recommend the school to those who 
have yet to become acquainted with it. 

Our own denomination stood last year 
not so well in the way of numbers as in 
1907, there being only five or six in attend- 
ance in 1908. Shall we not record a better 
response to the opportunity this year? 

The scholarly presentation of themes, 
the possible conferences with lecturers on 
points about which discussion, crowded 
out in the class-room, could be had, the 
fellowship of earnest minds of different 
denominations,—these conspire to make 
the period (not a very long one) a most 
profitable season, when the minister is 
“taking in’? ideas from others and must 


and three women, were received into the 
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needs fit himself the better to handle the 
Word of God in all its variety more helpfully 
to those who hear him. B. R. BULKELEY, 
Chairman of Students’ Gommittee. 
BEVERLY, Mass. 


An Acknowledgment. 


It gave me great pleasure to read your 
review of ‘“‘The Origin and Character of 
the Bible,’ by Jabez T. Sunderland. A 
reviewer frequently has a difficult task; 
what between saying a sympathetic word 
and adhering with any show of consistency 
to the truth, his article dwindles into tenu- 
ous platitudes. There was no such difficulty 
presented in noticing Mr. Sunderland’s ex- 
cellent book. 

Those of us who have waded through the 
Old ‘Testament, especially, with Hebrew 
lexicon and grammar in hand, trying to 
follow the devious and interesting ways of 
the Higher Criticism and forgotten most 
of it since, will appreciate fully the labor 
packed into this volume. Freed from tech- 
nicality, results have been admirably and 
concisely stated so that he who runs may 
read. 

I do not wish to write another review but 
rather to give any who may chance to read 
these words the result of an experience 
which I have had during the past season 
with my Sunday-school class. I have used 
Mr. Sunderland’s book for an adult class 
numbering between twenty and thirty on 
an average. The pupils have been so en- 
thusiastic over the year’s work and the 
definite impressions they have gained that 
there is quite a desire to go over the course 
again during the coming year. As never 
before they have attained, so they state, 
a grasp of the development of religious 
ideas, the humanity and naturalness of 
this collection of ancient religious books, 
that it has been both an inspiration and a 
new viewpoint to them. 

Both my class and I wish in this public 
fashion to thank Mr. Sunderland for his 
book, and to say to any who care to make 
a systematic study of the Bible, either in 
class work or in their private studies, that 
this volume will be found very helpful and 
inspiring. WILLIAM S. MorGan. 


was the guest of the parish and spoke en- 
couraging words. On Children’s Sunday 
two infants and seven small children were 
christened and dedicated to the service of 
God and humanity, a total of eighteen since 


June, 1906. 


WorcesTER, Mass.—South Unitarian Me- 
morial Church, Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: A half 
year’s work of the new minister came to 
a close on Sunday, June 27, the last service 
before vacation. The congregations have 
been excellent during this period, and es- 
pecially large during a series of sermons 
given in the winter on “Belief in God,” 
and on special Sundays when Mr. Beane 
has preached on timely subjects like ‘‘The 
Good in Christian Science’? and “President 
Taft’s Religion,” an inauguration week 
sermon attracting wide interest. At a 
recent service eleven persons, eight men 
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Pope Manufactu 


To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 

In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 
what Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 

we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


So long as Ireland was silent under her 
wrongs, England was deaf to her cries.— 
Trish Newspaper. 


Irascible Lieutenant (down engine-room 
tube): ‘Is there a blithering idiot at the 
end of this tube?’’ Voice from the engine- 
room: ‘“‘Not at this end, sir.’”’—Pwunch. 


Dealer in Antiques: ‘‘The value of that 


is increased by its being unique: there is 
not another like it.’ Customer: ‘‘What 
is the price?’ Dealer: ‘“‘They’re worth 


$50 apiece.’”’—Brooklyn Life. 


His Mother: ‘“‘Why, Mary, what’s the 
matter with the child?’ Mary: ‘Sure, 
ma’am, he’s been cryin’ because the man as 
sells fruit told him he never kept star- 
spangled bananas.”’— Sacred Heart Review. 


“Your wife is somewhat strong-minded, 
isn’t she, Littlejohn?’ ‘‘Strong-minded 
Well, a furniture-polish pedler came here 
yesterday, and in five minutes’ talk she 
sold him some polish she had made herself.” 
Congregationalist. 


No need to ask the ancestry of the Queens- 
land statesman who, in the legislative 
assembly of that British cclony, made this 
lucid observation: ‘“‘They’ll keep cutting 
the wool off the sheep that lays the golden 
eggs until they pump it dry!’—Sprongfield 
Republican. 


“Your husband has been ill,’”’ said the 
caller. ‘Yes,’ replied the little, worried- 
‘ooking woman, ‘‘he has been feeling very 
badly. I do my hest to please him, but 
nothing seems to satisfy him.” ‘“‘Is his con- 
dition critical?’’ ‘‘It’s worse than critical,’’ 
she answered, with a sigh, ‘‘it’s abusive.” 
Occident. 


Mrs. Prentice: ‘‘How do you always 
manage to have such delicious beef?” 
Mrs. Bywell: “I select a good, honest 
butcher, and ‘then stand by him.” Mrs. 


Prentice: ‘‘You mean that you give him 
all your trade?” Mrs. Bywell: “No, I 
mean that I stand by him while he is cutting 
the meat.” 


In the weekly calendar published by a 
colored church in North Carolina appears a 
recommendation of the periodical literature 
of the denomination, from which we quote 
the following: ‘‘The May4ower is a grand 
little nugget in a nutshell, and sweeps 
the field as it goes.’”” The meaning is plain, 
but the exact concatenation seems Hiber- 
nian.—Independent. 


W. S. Gilbert was lunching once at a 
country hotel, when he found himself in 
company with three cycling clergymen, by 
whom he was drawn into conversation. 
When they discovered who he was, one of 
the party asked Mr. Gilbert how he felt ‘‘in 
such a grave and reverend company.” ‘‘I 
feel,’ said Mr. Gilbert, ‘‘like a lion in a den 
of Daniels.’’—Transertpt. 


Mark Twain once addressed an audience 
in the interest of his fellow-townsman, Gen. 
Joseph Hawley, who was a candidate for 
re-election to the United States Senate, and 
said, in the course of a droll address: ‘‘Gen. 
Hawley deserves your support, although he 
has about as much influence in purifying the 
Senate as a bunch of flowers would have 
in sweetening a glue-factory. But he’s all 
right: he never would turn any poor beggar 
away from his door empty-handed. He 
always gives them something,—almost with- 
out exception a letter of introduction to me, 
urging me to help them.’’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
BAND CO$ 


ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 
will purchase a 
GENTLEMAN'S WATCH 
which we guarantee to 
be the best time-keeper 
for the money. It is made 
in 18 kt case, adjusted 
with parts interchange- 
able and bears our name. 


sitWASHINGTON ST? 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 

Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


INN 


Educational. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
D.D., LL.D., Visitor. For Catalogue A, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Roston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. arnest boys. Very small 
classes, Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 


scientific school and business, Young boys in separate building. 
Address Dr. D.E.WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


“ JUBILATE DEO" HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 6O., LID. 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
University SECTION oF WorcgsTER, MAss, 

23d Year. Superior preparation for New England 

Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 

and Special Courses. (cymnasium, field sports. Perma- 

nent home if needed. Illustrated Booklet. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


29th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and views, 
address Harlan P. Ames, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. bao 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. _For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Sep- 
arate dormitories. T. P. FARR, Princt} 


Tarrytown, New Ones r 
or Boys. 
Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. “Lower School receives boys 1o to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buildings 
open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 
address WALTER B. Gace, Headmaster, Box 780. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL Fok, 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes. 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury. Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥. 0. SOUTH WORTH, 


On an estate of 8 


